PARTS, SERVICE and SUPPLIES 


The same Pacific Airmotive major bases that serve you 


also serve more than 60 of the world’s airlines. 


When you need pa why not go to your nearest PAC base — headquarters 


for more than 300 famous lines of aviation products? 


When need service why not be sure that you get the same prompt, high- 
you y promp 


quality work that PAC performs for the airlines? 


When You need dupagaties why not select exactly what you need — from PAC’s : 


huge stocks of more than 500,000 different items? 


We are eager to give your needs careful, courteous atten- 
tion, whether youfly a single-engine plane or a big transport. 
We have the facilities and experience to handle either one. 

Our bases are conveniently located in the United States 


and Alaska. Be sure to try PAC for super service. 


° 


Other Major Bates at 2940 NORTH HOLLYWOOD WAY * BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 

© ANCHORAGE, ALASKA AVIATION’S OLDEST AND LARGEST MAINTENANCE AND SUPPLY COMPANY 
© OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 

° KANSAS CITY, KANSAS 

° PHOENIX, ARIZONA 

° LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 

° SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 

© SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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UPPOSE your business were spread 

out over Missouri, Illinois, Kansas, 
Towa, and Kentucky:.Five big states. And 
suppose you had to travel constantly 
around that area—like the top men work- 
ing for the Missouri Insurance Company. 
Using ordinary transportation, you'd live 


f 
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...home every night 


out of your bag, and see your home once 
a fortnight, if you were lucky. 
President H. G. Zelle and his associ- 
ates got tired of doing that, so the firm 
bought a Bonanza. “With it,” he says, 
“we are no more than 21% hours from our 
most distant office. Trips formerly requir- 


BEECHCRAFTS ARE THE AIR FLEET OF AMERICAN BUSINESS 
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matter Oct. 30, 1947, at the post office at New York, N, ¥., 


ing several days can be completed in 
comfort and without fatigue in one day.” 


Economy? Operating cost as low as l¢ 
per passenger mile! Of a recent trip, Mr. 
Zelle says: “Fare by other means would 
be about $47 for myself and son. Fuel 
and oil cost by Bonanza—$6.80.” 


A note on your company letterhead will bring an 
informative brochure on “The Air Fleet of American 
Business.” Write today to Beech Aircraft Corporation, 


Wichita, Kansas, U. S. A. 
Top speed, 184 mph; cruising speed, 172 mph; range, 750 miles 


BEECHCRAFT 


BONANZA 


MODEL 


under the Act of March 3, 1879. Copyright 1948 by Henry Publishing Company. 


By Major Al Welliam4, Auas, “TATTERED WING TIPS,” 


Gulf Aviation Products Manager, Gulf Bldg., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


Arizona is the type place we like! 
Know what they're doing in Arizona? 
A newspaper and an association of 

flyers down there have set to work air- 


marking every community of more than 
100 population! 


And in the first six months of their 
campaign they completed 103 of the air- 
markers .. . figure on having the whole 
job (150 markers) done about the time 
you read this! 


We like people like that who get up 
and git instead of sitting around discuss- 
ing the situation. Any situation. 


We flap our tattered wing tips in ad- 
miration for the Arizona boys! 


REMEMBER. TO OPEN THE 


WHEN STOPPING --- 


-*- LIGHTPLANE ENGINES. 
THROTTLE IMMEDIATELY | | THIS WILL PREVENT AFTER: 
AFTER CUTTING SWITCH || FIRING 


They gave us a great idea, too. It’s in 
the next paragraph. 


ON YOUR MARK 


Our great idea is about marking, also. 


You can see a lot of Gulf Discs at 
airports around the country, which say 
“Here’s the place to get Gulf Aviation 
Products” . . such as Gulfpride Oil. 


And while these discs remind you to 
use Gulfpride Oil, they don’t remind you 
why you should use it! 


They don’t remind you of the Alchlor 
Process, that extra refining step that gets 
extra carbon-and-sludge-formers out of 
Gulfpride after it’s already been refined! 
They don’t remind you how much more 
and better lubrication you get quart-for- 
quart from Gulfpride. 


letters beneath the Orange Discs. 


But we can’t think of any place where 
there’s enough room for them. 


Until we figure this knotty problem 
out, you'll have to continue to remind 
yourself of Gulfpride’s tougher, longer- 
lasting lubricating film. 


Which you can do by using it! 


COOL AIR-:-- 


--- TO THE CYLINDER... IT 
WILL ALSO SAVE FIVE OR 
BY ADMITTING |15IX DROPS OF THAT: -- _| 


BLANK DEPT. 


This is the Blank Dept. this month, be- 
cause we still haven’t figured what you 
Perch Pilots want here. 


We'll admit your letters did finally start 
rolling in. A lot of you want to continue 
the Little Known Facts Dept. Some of 
you want a Pet Pilot Peeve or Favorite 
Flying Gripe Dept. 

And one diplomat even suggested al- 
ternating Little Known Facts with Favor- 
ite Flying Gripes! 

We'll try to let you know next month, 
because by next month we figure we'll 
have enough mail to show clearly what 
you like to read. 


If we have, we’ll announce the name 
of this department. 


Send your idea to the address up above, 
there. 


Gulf Oil Corporation and Gulf 
Refining Company...makers of 


GULF 
AVIATION 
PRODUCTS 


GOOD GULF AVIATION 
GASOLINE f__- 


Due to conditions beyond our control, a temporary change has had 


to be made in SKYWAYS' style and Types As soon as the emergency 


is over, SKYYAYS will again return to its quality presentation. 
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Opening up before us — air 
carriers and aircraft manufac- 
turers alike—is.a great revenue 
potential that has been slow in 
developing 


I’m speaking, of course, of the 
future in air cargo, as contrasted 
with passenger revenue. Only 
since the war have the vast 
opportunities in this field been 
approached realistically. There is 
still a long way to go. 


Even today, for example, 95% 
of the revenue of all U. S. air 
transportation companies comes 
from carrying passengers; only 
5% from freight. Contrast this with 
rail transportation, which gets 
18% of its total revenue from 
passengers and 82% from freight! 


Naturally, the flying of pas- 
sengers will always remain a vital 
and glamorous part of our avia- 
tion picture. But there is reason 
to believe that the flying of cargo 
offers far more dollars and cents 
return. 


What seems called for now 
is more careful over-all planning 
toward the successful handling of. 
air cargo, and a long-range pro- 
gram for selling this service to 
management. 


Cargo compartments of 
passenger planes and converted 
passenger planes must be 
replaced with aircraft specifically 
designed to handle cargo. Stand- 
ard methods of tying down and 
loading and unloading must be 
devised. And fair rates estab- 
lished on a competitive basis. 


In meeting and solving these 
problems, we here at Douglas 
stand ready to aid the air carriers 
in every possible way. 


PRESIDENT 


DOUGLAS AIRCRAFT COMPANY, INC. 
SANTA MONICA. CALIFORNIA 


Great Pioneering 
Opportunities in 


FLIGHT ENGINEERING 


Remarkable opportunities are now available to the 
trained Flight Engineer. His position is a new one, 
born of necessity with the inauguration of 4-engine 
aircraft. He is the most recent addition to the uni- 
formed air crew. 


The Flight Engineer has great responsibilities, 
shouldering many of the duties formerly performed 
by the pilots. He is responsible for all the mechanical 
functions of the aircraft. Asa result, his salary is high. 

There is a great demand for Flight Engineers, yet 
few qualified men are available. This, then, is your 
greatest pioneering opportunity. Make the most of it. 


HOW TO PREPARE FOR FLIGHT ENGINEERING 


If you have no previous aviation experience, a first 
step in preparing for Flight Engineering is to obtain 
your Aircraft & Engine(A.& E.) Mechanics training. 
A license in A. & E. Mechanics is not only required 
by most airlines for their Flight Engineers, but it also 
opens up outstanding opportunities in airline main- 
tenance, aircraft plant production, foreign airline 
service and many other fields, including the opera- 
tion of your own maintenance base. 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS, A PIONEER SPECIALIST 
IN AVIATION MECHANICS CAREER TRAINING 


California Flyers has specialized in aviation mechan- 
ics training since 1930. This famous school offers out- 
standing career courses'in Aircraft and Engine (A. 
& E.) Mechanics, Aircraft Mechanics and Engine 
Mechaniés. 


FLIGHT ENGINEERING COACHING COURSES 


If you have some experience in aviation mechanics, 
engineering or piloting, you may qualify for Califor- 
nia Flyers’ new coaching classes in Flight Engineer- 
ing. These classes are designed to prepare you thor- 
oughly and quickly for your Government Certificate 
examination. 


Young men with the necessary experience who 
are interested in Flight Engineering should enclose 
the coupon below with detailed description of their 
experience. 


Flight Engineering is the newest of aviation’s many 
opportunities. Be one of the first to take advantage of 
its prestige and high salaries. 


CALIFORNIA FLYERS 


SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
ESTABLISHED 1930 
Adjacent to Los Angeles Airport, Inglewood, Calif. 
CLIP THIS COUPON TODAY 


=D Sy ET eT ORT Me eS oe 
CALIFORNIA FLYERS Dept. S-5 
School of Aeronautics 

720 So. Redondo Blvd., Inglewood, California ] 


_ Please send me illustrated brochure contain- 
ing full information about courses, tuition, etc., 
and application blank. I understand this will not 
obligate me in any way. 


I am interested in Aviation Mechanics. 
CL I am interested in Flight Engineering. (I 


i enclose complete information about my 


experience.) 


Name Age 


Address 


City Zone State 


There is NO FLYING involved in Aviation Mechanics 
Courses at California Flyers School of Aeronautics 


HOUSING AVAILABLE 
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EASY S#DOESs IT... 


Gentlemen: 

In your article, “Easy Does It 
..-By Plane,” in the February is- 
sue, I came across the most well - 
put paragraph I have had the 
pleasure of reading in years. It 
read: 

“Some day all the horse and 
buggy enthusiasts in the head po- 
sitions of the Nat’] Park Service 
will die or blow away...” 

The NPS takes the same atti- 
tude in regard to ski lifts in the 
Park as they do about landing 
strips. A skr lafteor anvarr 
strip could be put in, with dis- 
cretion and proper planning, with- 
out harming the natural beauty of 
the Nat’1. Parks. 

G. McConkey, Jr. 
Ft. Collins, Colo. 


This office has received a num- 
ber of complaining letters about 
the National Park Service opposi- 
tion to aviation, etc, Perhaps if 
enough people were to complain 
direct ly to the NPS, those horse- 
and-buggy enthusiasts would hitch 
ole Dobbin to the shay...and mke 
room for up-to-date planning.--Ed, 


Gentlemen: 

After reading“ Easy Does It...”, 
I want to offer even more proof. 
I am a student at North Texas 
State College, about 160 miles 
from my hone. By train the trip 
home takes four hours; via bus it 
takes four hours, too. Certainly 
for a mid-semester visit home, 


VIEWS 


this travel time js not good. 
Last year on my 17th birthday, 
I got my Private ticket. Now I 
leave school early Saturday morn- 
ing and am home in 90 minutes, via 


‘my new Luscombe. Hitchhikers that 


ride with me buy gas, so I save 
money as well as time. 

J. Goodman 
Denton, Texas 


Congratulations, Mr. Goodman, 
on your getting such excellent use 
of your plane. “We bet you’re one 
of the most popular fellows in 
school,--Ed. 


WHERE TO FLY... 


Gentlemen: 

In your February‘‘Where to Fly,” 
you did not mention Hondo Munici - 
pal Airport, the finest airport 
in Texas. GI Navigators will re- 
member that field because it was 
the home of the USAF’s Hondo Nav- 
igation School and it offered 
beautiful flying weather all year 
"round. In addition, it has the 
best, longest and finest concrete 
runways in the whole state. The 
airport houses the Holloway Fly- 
ing School (Accredited), 

Hondo is 40 miles west of San 
Antonio. 


J.F. Jungman 
Houston, Texas 


We apologize toTexas, to Hondo 
Field and to Mr, Jungman for our 
failute to report this excellent 
airport on our “Where-to-Fly”’ 
page.--Ed, 


SKYWAYS 


F YOU HAVE plenty of time and money to spend 
on flying as a hobby, then there are a number of good 
airplanes that you can enjoy. But if you want an air- 


, plane that pays its own way in utility and time 

Your personal-airplane dollar buys saved then your answer is a Swift 125. 
The Swift 125 is the only all-metal, low-wing, cross- 
proven big-plane features when country airplane that sells for less than $6,000. Almost 


any pilot who knows the Swift 125 will tell you it is safe 
and easy to fly ... as well as thrifty to 


you inve st in a & own. Flying costs are low. Maintenance 
is economical. Easily replaceable metal 
wing tips and wing sections cut down 


repair bills. 
Fly the new Swift 125 at your Dealer's and see for 
yourself what a lot more airplane you get for your 


money. Write today for name and address of the 
Swift Dealer near your home. 


Standard 125 H.P., F.A.F. Dallas, Texas 
Deluxe equipment listed in this ad costs 
4 about $500 extra. Immediate delivery. 


Hydraulic Flaps 

400 Mile Range 
Navigation Lights 

Metal Top Canopy 
Steerable Tail Wheel 
All-metal Construction 

48 mph Landing Speed 
1000 fpm Rate of Climb 
140 mph Cruising Speed 
Hydraulic Shock Absorbers 


Self Starter and Generator 


TEXAS ENGINEERING 


Zs & MANUFACTURING CO. 
“Two-way GE Radio (deluxe models) Box 6191 © DALLAS, TEXAS 


Lighted Compass (deluxe models) — 


Aeromatic ® Propeller (deluxe models) 


ATR FORCE'S NEWEST JET FIGHTER, THE CURTISS XP-87 


MILITARY 


SENTRY-DUTY FIGHTER 


or the first time since the 
battle-honored P-40 Kittyhawk 
returned fromactive duty with 
the Air Force in 1944, a fighter 
plane bearing the Curtiss Wright 
name plate has risen in the com- 
bat skies. The new ship, the two- 
man XP-87, is the world’s most 
powerful fighter. It is equipped 
with four 24C axial-type Westing- 
house jet engines which will gen- 
erate as much power as a giant 
class electric locomotive, and 
which can push it through the air 
for 1500 mles at speeds “in the 
neighborhood” of 600 mph. The 
pross weight of the new shiny 
black jet is almost equal to that 
of the B-17 “Heavy” bombers of 
World War II. Reversing the usual 
relationship of length and the 
span, the XP-87 measures approxi- 
mately 60 feet in length and 65 
teet from wing-tip to wing-tip. 
Little has been released con- 
cerning flight tests now being 
conducted by Curtiss Wright at 
Muroc, except that company offi- 
cials have been “extremely pleased.’ 
Even less, however, has been re- 
leased as to the function of the 
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second man in the cockpit. It is 
generally assumed that he is there 
to read radar, but no official an- 
nouncement has as yet been made 
to that effect. 

Reconciled to the prospect that 
in any future war we will be struck 
before we strike, the designers of 
the XP-87 seem to have built a 
ship for the primary purpose of 
doing sentry duty. The plane’s 
range, its ability to fly in all 
kinds of weather, and its detec- 
tion devices all go to make it an 
excellent instrument to smell out 
and intercept any foreign attack 
as far from our own shores as 
possible. Its speed and fire- 
power, of which there is consid- 
erable, make it an equally fine 
weapon to take care of the situa- 
tion after the attack has been met. 

So far the USAF has given Cur- 
tiss Wright a contract for only 
the usual three experimental mod- 
els, butunless appropriations are 
seriously cut, an additional pro- 
duction contract will be let at 
an early date. 


ANOTHER A-BOMB TEST 


The most carefully concealed 
military operation since the bomb- 


ing of Nagasaki is the new atomic 
experiment now being conducted (or 
readied) at Eniwetok. .nlike the 
case at Bikini, there are few 
people outside Lt. General J.E. 
Hulls’ Joint Task Force who know 
what sort of atomic weapon is to be 
tested, against what kind of tar- 
get, or how it will be delivered. 

But if the purpose of the ex- 
periment is to round out the mil- 
itary research begun at Bikini, 
it is logical to assume that the 
Eniwetok tests will begin where 
Bikini left off -- that is, in the 
conduct of an underwater explosion. 

The underwater test at Bikini 
(the third and last’ of the orig- 
inal series) was called off, it 
will bé remembered, by President 
Truman at a time when the infor- 
mation such an experiment would 
yield seemed of less importance 
than the further rift it might 
create in relations between the 
U.S. and Russia. However, the 
situation now 1s just the reverse 
and so oce again the caravan of 
men, ships and equipment has 
started out into the blue Pacific. 

The underwater explosion (if 
such there is to be) will unques- 
tionably prove far more illuminat- 
ing than either of the first two. 
Shock waves created by the detona- 
tion of an A-bomb under water wll 
travel further and faster and, 
Since water doesn’t give, cause 
far greater damage than a blast 
of the same force in the air. So 
great a difference has been cal- 
culated in the two different ways 
of using the bomb that scientists 
who predicted the results of. the 
first two tests at Bikini within 
5 percent accuracy refuse even to 
hazard a guess as to what might 
happen in the underwater explo- 
sion, They confessed they could 
be 100 percent in error. 

Thus Eniwetok holds a possible 
promise of proving more conclu- 
sively than did Billy Mitchell or 
Bikini that the battleship is no 
longer an efficient weapon of war. 
What will be done with those con- 
clusions after interested groups 
in Washington are through evaluat- 
ing and interpreting them may be 
a different story. 


SKYWAYS 


A page of service tips for private flyers and fixed-base operators 


Central Utah Aviation Cuts Maintenance Costs 


It’s a good policy to remove dirt and water from 
your fuel system during preflight inspection, because 
they can prove just as embarrassing as an empty 
tank. To avoid the possibility of trouble in the air, 
check your filter bowl and strainers and drain tank 
sumps before taking off. Another good policy is to 
use Chevron Aviation Gasoline because it’s perfectly 


balanced for starting and cruising. 


Edgar A. Poe and Myron W. Jense, of Central Utah 
Aviation, a flying school and transport service at Provo 
Municipal Airport, operate eleven planes. Overhaul 
periods ran from 150 to 200 hours. Mr. Jense writes: 
“Not being satisfied with this situation we changed to 
RPM Aviation Oil... overhaul periods now range from 
560 to 600 hours. This, as you can see, has cut our main- 
tenance overhead considerably.” 


Instrument care on the ground pays off in the air 


PLIES — ee ; 


Use a Chevron National Credit Card 
If you reside in the West, write Standard of California, 225 
Bush Street, Room 1618, San Francisco 20, California, or 
ask the Standard Airport Dealer at your field for an appli- 
cation blank. Chevron National Credit Cards are good at 
airports throughout the United States, Canada and Alaska. 


“Play Safe... File a Flight Plan” 


Proper care of aviation instruments is a precaution that 
pays off at crucial moments. A special instrument lubii- 
cant is required for full protection. The anti-rusting 
ingredient in RPM Aviation Instrument Oil protects 
gyro and other instrument bearings from rust due to 


condensation often found with ordinary oils. 


AVIATION 
GASOLINE 


There's greater safety in flying for you if 
your plane is equipped with EX-CELL-O 
Gasoline Injection. Designed especially for 
small aircraft engines up to 250 H.P., the 
EX-CELL-O Gasoline Injection System posi- 
tively eliminates the danger of manifold 
icing and engine stalls during idle or glide. 
Definitely improves performance, too. More 
pep, more power, higher plane speeds. 
Makes flying easier. And, because the EX- 
CELL-O Injection System accurately controls 
the fuel-air mixture at each cylinder, it gives 
you top flying value for every drop of fuel. 


REMEMBER . 


air 


Lae 


GASOLINE INJECTION 


GET THE COMPLETE STORY! 


FUEL INJECTION DIVISION 
EX-CELL-O CORPORATION 


Detroit 6, Michigan 


CD Please send free descriptive folder on your 
Gasoline Injection System. 


Injection Handbook for which I amenclos- 
ing $1.00to cover cost of printing and mailing. 


| 

| 

| 

I 

(0 Please send me a copy of your Gasoline | 
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Name | 
| 
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City. 
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Aero Oddities 


TWIN WINS. A father and 
son model-airplane team entered 
their ships. in Model Meet at Phil- 
adelphia and won Grand Prize... 
an Ercoupe. Few weeks later, they 
entered another model contest, won 
another Grand Prize... another 
Ercoupe. (W. Gibson, Belmar, New 
Jersey) 


AIR/SNOW RESCUE. When his 
car became stuck in snow, Montana 
man climbed out, started to walk 
away. At that moment a lightplane 


on skis landed, two boys jumped 


out, pushed man’s car out of snow, 
waved goodbye and flew off again. 
(J.C. Truman, Troy, New York) 


CHECK, PLEASE. Student pi- 
lot, flying solo to build up time, 
practiced air maneuvers for 30 
minutes, then brought the plane, 
equipped with skis, back to home 
field. When plane slid to stop, 
student pilot got out, ambled over 
to Chief Instructor and reported, 
“Better check brakes on that ship 
I was just flying...they don’t 
work at all.” (J.P.Quda, Corning, 
New York) 


UP...AND OUT. Student pi- 
lot, practicing crosswind landings, 
came in too hot. Bounced once... 
...twice, then nosed up in fresh- 
ly plowed dirt at end of runway. 
Student climbed out, pulled ship 
down to level position, called 
mechanic. Mech wiped dirt off 
prop, checked whole ship, gave his 
okay, and student took off for 
home field, neither plane nor pi- 
lot any the worse for wear. (W. 
R. Hecox, Champaign, Illinois) 


WASHED OUT. Pilot bought a 
BI-13, decided to fly it home. 
At dusk, pilot called Wheeling, 
W.Va., airport tower for permis- 
sion to land. Spotting what he 


NO BUSINESS. 


thought were runway lights, pilot 
brought ship. in...and made beau- 
tiful landing on smooth runway 
that proved to be Ohio River. 
(J.B. Longworth, Jr., Martins- 
ville, Va.) 


Lost on X-C 
flight, Air Force cadet flew a- 
round until almost out of. gas. 
In desperation he flew low enough. 
to attract motorist’s attention, 
throttled back and at tree-top 
level shouted his predicament. 
Using car’s headlights, motorist 
guided pilot to unlighted field, 

helped bring himdown safely. When 
cadet piled out of plane to thank 
motorist, he found him to be the 
local undertaker driving the county 
ambulance. (L.G. Hester, Sharp 
Park, California) 


‘ 


FOBOT PLANE. In propping 
his plane, pilot let ship get away 
from him and take-off minus any- 
one at controls. Ship climbed, 
straightened out, flew level 
course. Aircraft on field took 
off to give chase, but lost run 
away ship in the confusion. Two 
hours later, excited rancher tele- 
phoned field to report, “A plane 
just made emergency landing on my 
ranch, but I can’t locate the 
pilot!” Plane was completely un- 
damaged, was flown back to field 
by its red-faced owner. (J. 
Hennessey, New York) 


Att'n Readers: 

If you have any news note oddities 
pertaining to aviation, send them to 
SKYWAYS, Box, 17, 444 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 22, N. Y. Five dollars 


will be paid the sender of each 
“oddity” printed. Contributions cannot 
be returned unless accompanied by 
stamped addressed envelope. The de- 
cision of the editors is final. 
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NEW STUDENTS MAY. 


ent, including jets, the 
centrated, complete and 
on-essentials eliminated. 


Using modern training - 
courses are intensive, hig 
C. A. A. approved, 
Leadership training 
will be an aviatio 
munerative and 


nd fully qualified to hold a re- 
le position in the aircraft industry, 
ad steadily and add more dollars 
r pay check... Established in 1929 
Aero” is one of the oldest, largest 
id most distinguished aeronautical 
hools in the world. It is located on its 
own famous airport... Grand Central 
Air Terminal, in the Los Angeles-Holly- 
wood Metropolitan area, in Glendale— 
the heart of Southern California’s giant 


BE WISE. 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 
MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


(NO FLYING INVOLVED) 
IMMEDIATELY —- BOARD AND ROOM NOW AVAILABLE 


TRAINING IN MINIMUM TIME 


. Upon graduation you. 


aircraft industry, “Cal-Aero”’ 
has over 7,000 successful 
civilian graduates in addi- 
tion to more than 26,000 
pilots and 7,500 aviation 
mechanics trained for U.S. 
Army and Navy Air Forces. 


WE HAVE THE EXPERIENCE — 
THERE 1S NO SUBSTITUTE FOR IT 


Cal-Aero has solved the housing problem! 

Board, room and transportation is now 

available right here on Grand Central 
Air Terminal. 


APPROVED FOR VETERANS 


TRAIN IN 
SUNNY SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


: -PROTECT YOUR FUTURE 


CAL-AERO TECHNICAL INSTITUTE 
GRAND CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL, GLENDALE 1, CALIFORNIA 


Send full information and catalog, free and without obligation, on 
courses checked below: 


CAREER COURSES 


CO AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING 


O MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 


HOME STUDY COURSES 
HOME STUDY— AERONAUTICAL DRAFTING 
O HOME STUDY — AIRCRAFT BLUEPRINT READING 
O HOME STUDY— STRESS ANALYSIS AND DESIGN 


Name 


Address 


City. Zone 


SAL Cee DI ate 
Check one: - Veteran OO Non-Veteran 8 


Don't pass up your 


OPPORTUNITY 
in AVIATION! 


‘ 


le yov are interested 

in Aviation, either 
; Flight or Mechanics, 
the Globe Chamber of Commerce invites 
you to come to Arizona. Take advantage 
of the excellent climate. and the never 
ending scenery while training in today’s 
most promising field, 

The GLOBE HIGI 
chanics division, is | 
both Flight and Mechanic 
operates on a non-profit bugis under the 


CHOOL, Aero Me- 
A approved for 


receive training, boo 
as subsistence while 


lete their CAA 
xaminations at 


o, Z 0? 
Big ones are waiting for you in la Province 
de Québec. Its myriad beautiful lakes and 
rivers teem with speckled and grey trout, 
bass, salmon, pickerel, Ouananiche, musky. 
Competent guides and comfortable hotels 
will welcome you with truly French Canadian 
hospitality. 


LA PROVINCE DE 
o 


uebec 


For help planning your 
vacation, or for information 
: covering the unsurpassed in- 
‘dustrial opportunities in our province, write 
the Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament 
Buildings, Québec City, Canada. 
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AIR NEWS 


FLIGHT TESTS 


The XF6U-1 Pirate, Chance Vought’s jet 
fighter plane designed and built for the 
Navy, recently passed its Navy flight tests 
at Patuxent, Maryland. This fast fighter plane 
is largely constructed of Metalite serdwich 
materials for smooth finish. The ship that 
successfully completed the Navy tests was 
equipped with new wingtip tanks especially 
designed to spring clear of the plane when 
they are released. A sizable quantity of 
XF6U-1’s- has been ordered’ by the Navy for 


service tests. 


BOAC BOEING 


{ British Overseas. Airways Corporation, has an 


order in for six Boeing Stratocruisers, and is: 
evpected to accept delivery on them begin- 
ning this summer. Apparently the purchase 
of the twin-deck Boeing airliner has not met’ 
with the approval of all sources in England.: 
Despite this, however, the Miniztry of Civil 
Aviation is going ahead with plans to get 
the Boeings. Bone of contention seems to be 
whether or not the big Boeing can be oper- 
ated at # profit. 


ALL-WEATHER 
‘COPTER BLADES 
The USAF Prop Laboratory at Wright Field 


is now ‘putting stainless steel helicopter 
blades, developed by Goodyear Aircraft, 
through exhaustive tests. So far the flight 
tests of these blades, installed on an R-5 
Sikorsky, indicate théy have better lift char- 
acteristics than the conventional blades and 
may be flown. safely in light or heavy rains. 
Outstanding feature of the Goodyear-devel- 
oped ’copterblade is the de icing system in- 
corporated in its construction. A flexib'e tubé, 
at the rotor head carries hot air to the root 


of the blade and along’ the leading edge. 
r 


DE HAVILLAND DOVE, built by De Havilland in U.LK., 
Canada for water operations. Floats are Edo-designed, built by MacDonald Brothers Aircraft 


LOCKHEED LANDING GEAR 


Two years of study on the part of research 
engineers at Lockhéed have resulted in the 
development of a new safety device that may 
bring about a drastic reduction in landing 
gear accidents. Lockheed study showed that 
loads in excess’of design values were being 
experienced even, in normal landings. These 
Joads were due to dynamic overloading of 
the landing gear at: the moment the -plane 
contacts the runway and the wheels spin-up 
from standing still to-the plane’s ground 
speed (all.in about a tenth of a second). As 
an answer, Lockheed developed a hydraulic 
damping device. to replace the former rigid 
brace and permit a rearward motion of the 
landing main gear wheels. Flight tests. on 
the Constellation proved ‘the value of the 
damping device and today every Constellation 
that is flying either has liad the device in- 
stalled or is having it put on at this time. 


CHANCE VOUGHT MOVE 


When the: Chance Vought F4U production 
contract has been completed, the company 
will move its quarters from Stratford, Con- 
necticut, to Grand Prairie, Texas. Chance 
Vought is taking over a plant formerly used 
by: North American Aviation, and C-V pro- 
duction will begin on jet types. The move jis 
not expected to take place until next fall. 


DOVE ON. FLOATS 


The De Havilland Aircraft Company of Can- 
ada recently converted oné of-its twin-engine 
transports, the Dove, for water operations, 
Now equipped with Edo-design floats, the 
Dove has been undergoihg extensive flight 
tests. Canadian manufacturing rights for Edo 
floats have been acquired by MacDonald 
Brothers Aircraft, Ltd., and that company 
‘is supplying float equipment to the’ De Havil- 
land Company. 


is now being flight tested in 
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CAPTURED GERMAN ALL-WING GLIDER 


“The nearest thing to a bird 
ever flown” is the apt descrip- 
tion of this all-wing glider 
voiced by aeronautical ex- 


perts. 


The strange craft, called 
the Horten VI, was built in 
1944 by two German youths, 
Walther and Riemer Horten. 
It wasone ofthe Naziattempts 
to adapt U. S. flying-wing de- 
sign for eventual military use. 


The glider’s knife-like wing 
has an aspect ratio of 32:1. 
The root chord is 3 feet, 4 
inches. Span is 78 feet, and 
weight about 750 pounds. A 
shallow cockpit forces the pilot 
to lie prone, with his head 
under a small plastic bubble. 


Credited by some experts 
with setting a world’s altitude 
record of 39,000 feet, the glider 
will be flown again after re- 
building by students at 
Northrop Aeronautical Insti- 
tute, Hawthorne, Calif. 


INSTITUTE 
Division of Northrop Aircraft, Inc. 

1521 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 

AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—2- Year Course. With advanced 

standing, course can be completed in less time. Curriculum 

approved by Engineers’ Council for Professional Develop- 

ment: Also available, 8-weeks Pre-Engineering “prep” and 
“Refresher’’ course. 


AIRCRAFT & ENGINE MECHANICS—50 weeks course prepares for 
A&E license. Approved by Civil Aeronautics Administration. 


Approved for Veterans 
Send Coupon for Complete Information & 


Being Analyzed by Students 
in Engineering and Mechanics 
Classes at Northrop 


The picturesque craft shown at the left was captured in 
Germany during the war, sent to Wright Field, and more 
recently turned over to Northrop Aircraft, Inc., Hawthorne, 
Calif. Now it is a subject of study in the Aeronautical Insti- 
tute division of the aircraft company. Engineering and 
mechanics students are studying and evaluating the glider’s 
construction and aerodynamic characteristics. Data from 
the studies will be used in designing and building an all- 
wing glider as a student project. 


This is typical of the practical and interesting assignments 
in Northrop training. Another project, a student-designed 
and built twin-boom pusher type monoplane, is fast ap- 
proaching the flight test stage. Many other day-to-day shop 
and laboratory assignments are provided by wind-tunnel 
models, mockups, and experimental aircraft—all transferred 
to the Institute from the Northrop research and develop- 
ment laboratories. Both engineering and mechanic students 
enjoy the extraordinary privilege of contact, in this way, 
with latest developments in design and construction. 


The technical institute conducted by Northrop, famous 
as builders of the spectacular Flying Wings, is located in 
the midst of the company’s busy center of aircraft research, 
development, and manufacturing. The students were among 
the first to see the great 8-jet Flying Wing and viewed its 
first take-off from the mile-long Northrop Field runway at 
the Institute’s ‘back door.” 


The Northrop school is one of the few technical institutes 
offering an aeronautical engineering curriculum approved by 
the Engineers’ Council for Professional Development. Its 
Aircraft and Engine Mechanics course is approved by the 
Civil Aeronautics Administration. Both types of training 
are open to both veterans and non-veterans. Classes start 
at frequent intervals. Graduates hold important positions 
with many leading aircraft and airline companies through- 
out the world, besides being employed in Northrop’s own 
plants. 


NorTHROP AERONAUTICAL INSTITUTE, 
1521 E. Broadway, Hawthorne, Los Angeles County, Calif. 


Please send me the Institute catalog and complete information, 
including starting dates of classes. I am interested in 


(_] Aeronautical Engineering 
(J Aircraft and Aircraft Engine Mechanics (A&E) 


Name 


Address 


City Zone State 


Check one: [] Veteran (J In service CJ Civilian 


The Most Desperate Gamble in History 


itler’s action phase of his 

Cold War began with the march 

into Austria; Stalin’s with 
Hit- 
ler changed his pattern to the 
shooting phase when he swept over 
Poland. The Slav is more subtle: 
Czechoslovakia, Finland are added 
to the Balkan “rim” by “loyal 
citizens” who “oppose treason by 
imperialist subversives.”’ 

The pawns are being advanced 
farther and faster towards the 
Western Wall of the Atlantic. The 
grim march across Europe -- under 
the Soviet aegis -- sounds ever 
more loudly with the echo of the 
war drums. Czechoslovakia is 
nearly a thousand miles closer to 
the point from which long-range 
bombers can operate against America. 

In the far north, the Bear’s 
shadow lies across Alaska and its 
atom-tipped claws are flexing 
hungrily for the heart of our 
homeland. England has resumed 
wartime censorship. We have an 
air base againin North Africa and 
our aircraft carriers are stand- 
ing guard in the Mediterranean, 
keeping a watchful eye on Greece 
and Turkey. 

There has never been a more 
fate ful moment in history. The 
whole future hangs on today’s 
decisions. 

It is into this arena that the 
tense and dramatic report of the 
Congressional Aviation Policy 
Board has been hurled. “Until men 
of all nations can meet in good 
will in the council chambers of 
the world, anything less than com- 
plete supremacy in air power (for 
the United States) is self decep- 
tion! 

“Tt is folly to pretend that 
the world does not live under a 
sense of impending tragedy. [e- 
liberately and continuously, we 
are faced with the possibility of 
aggressive attack. The deadly 
character of the new weapons’ makes 


the taking over of Hungary. 


war an open invitation to mass an- 
nihilation. Until there is a 
solid foundation upon which free - 
men can build for security and 
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survival, the same freemen, who 
seek only self-preservation with 
justice and freedom, (must) de- 
fend themselves. ...The United 
States has no other course to fol- 
low but to maintain such a mili- 
tary air force andcivil air effort 
that... any attack will prompt 
swift and awful retribution.’ 

This was the judgement of a 
Joint Board of five Senators and 
five Congressmen after six months’ 
intensive study, inexecutive ses- 
sion, of the facts behind the 
news. It was a bipartisan Board 
of anxious men, grimly aware of 
the magnitude of its delibera- 
tions. One of the results was a 
first “Bill of Rights” for avia- 
tion -- a clear concept which con- 
stitutes a long step forward out 
of our mass confusion. 

“National air power is an en- 
tity not fundamentally divisible 
as a weapon or as a.carrier. Ma- 
terials, organizations andcrafts- 
manship which go to make a great 
aviation industry are as readily 
turned to the combat plane as to 
the transport. Airway facilities 
which give scheduled dependabil ity 
to civil air lines also give tact- 
ical dependability to military 
air forces. Airports which serve 
the burden of natimal] and inter- 
national traffic also can base 
tactical or strategic combat 
squadrons. Transport fleets which 
serve commerce in peace can tie 
together tactical and administra- 
tive requirements in war. Hence, 
1t is the conviction of the Con- 
gressional Aviation Policy Board 
that a strong, stable, and modern 
civil aviation component is es- 
sential to air power for national 
security.”’ 

In viewof the tremendous scope 
of the subject which the Board 
handled, the modest appearing 54- 
page document is misleading. It 
1s probably one of the most con- 
centrated Congressional reports 
in history -- but, make no mis- 
take, history is implicit in every 
page. The whole fabric of avia- 
tion will benefit from its terse 


and tough-minded recommendations, 


tf Congress sees fit to take ac- 
tion on them. Some parts of the 
industry may feel, on their first 
consideration of the report, that 
they have been seriously neglected. 
This will be particularly true of 
the fixed-base operators and the 
lightplane manufacturers. 

Certain factors, however, must 
be kept in mind. This was a 
Policy board, deciding issues 
against the background of events 
so filled with peril for our way 
of life that every decision had 
to be made in their shadow. Con- 
gress deals with policy and with 
the peoples’ money and the Board’s 
inevitable question onevery prob- 
lem presented was “What priority 
must this matter assume in the 
total concept of our need?” It 
was imperative that first things 
came first. Those first things 
were the recommendations for im- 
mediate and drastic increase of 
appropriations for the military 
air services; authorization of 
long-range procurement of combat 
aircraft; heavy emphasis on de- 
velopment of nuclear propulsion 
of aircraft (the hitherto top 
secret NEPA Project); concentra- 
tion on building or improvement 
of big airports which will pro- 
vide all-weather operation of both 
commercial and military air move- 
ments, and of Federal financing 
for development of improved types 
of cargo and transport planes. 

If Congress passes the neces- 
sary legislation for these major 
projects, the aircraft industry 
will be able todevelop on a sound 
basis, with the possibility of 
planning its work five years ahead, 
holding its vital production teams 
and gearing itself for any sudden- 
ly needed expansion. 

One job remains to be done. 
It is a political year and the 
voice of the people resounds 
loudly under the Capitol Dome. 
Let your Congressman know you want 
action now on the legislation 
needed to implement the Report. 

J. Fred Henry 
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Worthy successor to the mighty THUNDERBOLT... the new 
P-84 THUNDERJET now being flown by two famous groups 
of the U.S.A.F....the 14th, based at Dow Air Force Base, 
Bangor, Me., and the 20th at Shaw Air Force Base, Sumter, 
S. C., are daily demonstrating the high efficiency of this, the 
latest jet fighter on active service. (| Soon other groups will 
be equipped with this 600 MPH THUNDERJET. We are 
indeed gratified that the close co-operation between the 
U.S.A.F. and REPUBLIC’s skilled design and production 


personnel has resulted in the development of another great 


combat plane for the security and protection of our nation. 
REPUBLIC AVIATION CORP., FARMINGDALE, L. I., N. Y. 
“This Is the Year of the Thunderjet”’ 


ASCE 


Bee Bie & avrarrowv 


Makers of te Wight Thuneledbely-» lhanrdoyed + AC “12 


Action of the Goodyear Tire and Rubber Company’s crosswind land- 
ing gear is demonstrated in this photo of gear on a new Stinson 


HANGAR FLYING 


ALL-AMERICAN MANEUVERS 
For the first time in 17 years, 
the All-American Air Maneuvers in 
1949 will include participants 
from Latin American nations. Top 
event in this next meet at Miami, 
Florida, will be a free-for-all 
race around SouthAmerica, similar 
to the Bendix Trophy Race in the 
Nat’ls. The race will start and 
end in Miami and the winners will 
collect from $25,000 to $50,000. 
Total distance of the race will be 
about 10,000 miles. In addition 
to this bigrace there will be the 
popular $10,000Continental Motors 
Race for planes in the 190-cubic 
inch class. Anyone wishing fur- 
ther details on either of these 
races should write to City of 
Miam News Bureau,- Aviation Pub- 
lications, Miami, Florida. Woody 
Thompson in that office will keep 
you posted. 


SPEED RECORDS 

A new speed record (X-C) for pri- 
vately owned aircraft recently 
was set by David N. Laux, flying 
vice prexy of Sports Afield Pub- 
lishing Company. Mr. Laux made a 
trip from Chicago to N.Y. (Roose - 
velt Field, L.I., actually) in 
just 3 hours and 20 minutes. This 
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was a distance of 760 miles and 
Laux recorded an average speed of 
228.6 mph in his Bonanza. See 
what a tail wind will do. 
CROSSWIND GEAR 

If you’re a pilot who likes the 
idea of a crosswind landing gear 
and if you’re in the market for a 
new lightplane, you can now order 
that plane equipped with the 
crosswind gear. Goodyear Tire 
and Pubber Company recently an- 
nounced its first quantity ship- 
ment of the Goodyear gear to 
Cessna Aircraft and to Stinson. 
While Stinson and Cessna are the 
first to make this extra available 
on order, other lightplane manu- 
facturers are expected to follow 
suit very shortly. - 

Cost for this gear on a new 
plane is $340.00...but if you al- 
ready have your ship and want to 
add the crosswind gear tu it, a 
change-over kit will be on the 
market for you soon. 


STRAIGHT PITCH 

Baseball’s star pitcher, Bob 
Feller, recently bought himself 
an extra bit of safe flight in- 
surance. This, a terrain indi- 
cator invented by Howard Hughes 


and known as the Hughes Radar 
Warning Device. The installation 
on Feller’s Beech Bonanza was made 
by the Kansas City base of Pacific 
Airmotive Corporation. 


OKLAHOMA SEAPLANE BASE 
Land- locked Oklahoma can add an- 
other boast to its already long 
list. The state now possesses a 
seaplane base. Spartan School of 
Aeronautics in Tulsa, in connec- 
tion with its flight school branch 
at Miami, Cklahoma, has begun sea- 
plane training on Grand Lake, a 
large artificial body of water in 
northeastern Oklahoma. Primary 
students get their seaplane train- 
ing in J-3 Cubs. 


ANOTHER CAA BOOK 
The CAA recently announced another 
edition of its semi-amual Flight 
Information Manual, a book con- 
taining 232 pages of information 
useful to.all pilots, whether they 
fly Cubs or large cargo planes. 
Among the data included are: ra- 
dio facility identification sym- 
bols, list of all standard broad- 
cast stations with exact: latitude 
and longitude, power, and tower 
heights (for using radio compasses 
and direction finders) new air 
traffic rules, all airports listed, 
instrument approach procedures and 
information relative to flying 
outside the United States. 
Single copies of the Manual may 
be had by sending a dollar to the 
Superintendent of Documents, Gov’ t 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. 


X-C speed record for private air- 
plane was set. by Laux in Bonanza 
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REALLY FULL-SIZED 4-PLACE CABIN’—“‘Most comfort- 
’°—**Restful and relaxing’”—‘“‘Superb visibility” — those are 
answers several hundred Navion owners gave when asked 
t they thought of their planes. So what a surprise they’ll 
when they see the new Ryan Navion, which has gone even 
her to earn the title of America’s most comfortable per- 


il plane. Front seats are individually adjustable, ventilation 


is draft-free, and improved sound insulation makes the 1948 
model one of the quietest airplanes. ‘‘Performance!”—‘‘We get 
there fast—Safely”—‘“‘Short field landings and takeoffs’’ were 
other top-ranking comments. In the modern, service-refined 
design of the 1948 Ryan Navion are blended all of the most de- 
sired characteristics...no unbalanced extremes in performance 


E”—"EASY-TO-FLY” was No. | on the long, 
rable list of comments about the 150-mph 
‘on. Almost every owner stressed stability 
ough air, comfortable, relaxed flying and 
tless control. Inter-connected rudder and 
ons and special wing design are some of the 
yns why Navion gives super-smooth flying. 


“RUGGED”—“DON’T HAVE TO BABY IT’—“‘Can 
really take it’—these were high on the list of 
Navion owner-comments. The ability of the 
thick-skinned, all-metal Navion to stand punish- 
ment, and the sturdy tricycle landing gear with 
its oversized wheels and tires, are some of the 
reasons why the Navion excels. 


have been sought at the sacrifice of other important qualities. 


1948 IMPROVEMENTS 


9. BEAUTIFUL HIGH-GLOSS ENAMEL FINISH in choice 
of four brilliant colors. 

2. COMPLETELY NEW FUEL SYSTEM with auxiliary 
electric fuel pump. 

3. IMPROVED DRAFT-FREE VENTILATION with a 
greater air circulation. 

4, PERFECTED SOUND INSULATION assures restful 
flying comfort. 

5. NEW INTERIOR STYLING for greater beauty and 
comfort. 

6. RANGE INCREASED to 750 miles maximum with 
optional 20-gallon auxiliary tank. 

7. FURTHER MECHANICAL REFINEMENTS give better 

performance from plane, engine and propeller. 


Write on your letterhead for illustrated booklet and 
name of dealer near you who will gladly furnish flight 
demonstration. Please state if FREE business trip by 
Navion interests you. 


Thoroughly Proven Post-War Plane Azyerve Mavion. 


Lif on Syan RYAN AERONAUTICAL COMPANY + 205, LINDBERGH FIELD, SAN DIEGO 12, CALIFORNIA 


Radio’s tempest in teapot (Lip- 
ton’s of course) is on the air 
via CBS; in the air via Navion 


Off the air, Godfrey heads fer airport and some in-the-air time 


That Bird GODFREY 


mens 2, 500 Hie hours, By Hl. KK. BRENNERT 


is no novice at controls and so 


appreciates having stall warner 


. ive times weekly, against a musical backdrop of the familiar 
“Seems Like Old Times’, CBS’s Tony Marvin briskly announces 
B it’s “Arthur Godfrey Time!” And believe me, there’s no 
time like Arthur Godfrey’s time. For this robust-natured, jo- 
vial master of witty chatter lives the kind of life that most 
men dream about, and in that life, aviation plays a prominent 
part. How prominent, his listeners know, for rarely does he 
forget to tell them about this air-trip or that -- whether in 
his Navion or by airliner. Nor does he often fail to toss in 
an occasional plug for air-travel by mentioning the -time-saving 
factor involved and the scenic splendor of it all. 
To Godfrey, the love of flying isn’t something recently ac- 
quired. It’s old and deep stuff. We might even call it a geo- 
graphical conditioning, for the thing was literally thrust 


High man on Hooper poll, God- ; 
frey is also one of busiest, so 


owning a plane is a necessity 


Alternate weeks, he flies to his home on Catoctin Ridge in Va. 


# OF id 
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Goldie, thoroughbred mare, goes cantering with the chatter-man Mike, seven years old, 
enjoys looking over 
farm with his father 


under his nose at an early age. He was raised at Hasbrouck 
Heights, New Jersey, which borders on and is a few hundred feet 
above the strip of meadow-land presently known as Teterboro 
Air Terminal. Of course, the place wasn’t known by that name 
back in the days when World War I-vintaged airplanes soared off 
it’s little 600-foot runway and flew out over Hasbrouck Heights 
-- much to the unsettling of one youthful Arthur Godfrey who 
stared longingly at them. It was just simply Teterboro -- the 
Teterboro of Clarence Chamberlin, Bill Diehl, and the Witteman 


brothers. 
Yet, with all this flying going on in his own backyard, 


Godfrey is home with family, daughter Pat, 
son Mike, wife Mary, only 5 days out of 14 


Radio stars have home chores, too. Even 
though he has manager, several farmhands, 
Great-Redheaded-Father-of-all-Disc-Jock- 


‘eys over-sees his 800-acre Virginia farm 


Girl Friday to man who has 11 radio shows 
each week is pretty Miss “Mugs’ Richardson 


Godfrey didn’t receive his initiation into 
the wild blue yonder until he -joined the 
Navy in 1920. The flight was made in an 
F5L flying boat -- an ornery looking old 
buzzard with equally ornery flying char- 
acteristics. But Godfrey survived the 
experience and liked it so much that he’s 
been. flying ever since. He has flown every- 
thing from Aeroncas, Luscombes and Cubs, to 
milti-engined aircraft with plenty of horses. 
And though he has had his Navion only a 
year, he already has logged nearly 200 hours 
on it. Oddly, he never flew out of Teter- 
boro until 1947 -- just 27 years and 2,500 
flying hours after he left Hasbrouck Heights. 
And an amused twihkle lights the * Too Fat 
Polka’ man’s eyes when he relates that the 
old FSL of his first flight is now a museum 
piece in Washington. All of which may make 
Godfrey seem older than he is. -But it must 
be remembered that he was only 17 when he 
had that first ride; and while his friend 
Perry Como kiddingly describes him as an 
“elderly gentleman he is physically a young 
man -- and in infinitely better condition 
than the F5L. 

Godfrey is truly the flying business man. 
Just as truly, he’s the flying sportsman. 
And so closely does he combine the two, that 
not often is there a distinction in the na- 
ture of his flights. 

As the business man, he flies because he 
has to. With his radio shows beginning in 
the misty grey hours before sun-up, and con- 
tinuing, some days, until after dark, time 
is an omni-present factor at his heels. 

As the sportsman, he flies because he 
loves to. And he doesn’t wait on ideal 
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Early morning show gets Godfrey up with 
cows and chicks...and he has 250 white- 


conditions either. Let the snow-plow push 
the last flake off the runway, and just as 
long as visibility is reasonable, you’]l 
see him calling the control tower for a 
get-away clearance. 

The spontaneous wit and manner of expres- 
sion that has placed Arthur Godfrey far 
above the stock-in-trade line of radio en- 
tertainers is apparently as much alive in 
the air as it is before the “mike.” The 
story of his trial flight in the Navion 
seems to bear this out. Jim Taylor, a 
Navion demonstrator at that time, was fly- 
ing along with Godfrey and administering the 
‘sales routine. Cruising around over Long 
Island, the prospective customer decided to 
bring. the ship down at Farmingdale, then 
home of the famous Seabee. 

Weeks before, Godfrey had received a 


Godfrey home on Catoctin Ridge, Va., was 
bought by radio’s man-of-many-sponsors 


face Herefords, plus 30 thoroughbred hor- 


ses. All the Godfreys are excellent riders 


demonstration ride in one of these landwater 
craft, but in spite of the good impression 
the Seabee made, Godfrey did not think an 
amphibian suited. his particular needs. 
Approaching the Farmingdale field, God- 
frey called the control tower for landing 
instructions. No answer came. He called 
again...and still no answer. It was Satur- 
day, and the control tower at Farmingdale 
1s not covered on that day. Circling the 
field a while longer, Godfrey peered down 
toward the control tower, shrugged his 
shoulders resignedly, then turned to Jim 
Taylor and drawled dryly, “Maybe they won’t 
talk to me ’cause I ain’t flyin’ an amphib.” 
Later, the flight continued on over into 
Westchester County. Approaching the West- 
chester Airport, the radio artist called the 
tower for instruc- (Continued on page 48) 


about two years ago. Streams and brooks in 


vicinity have been well fished by Mr. Gee 


Che Caterpillar Club 
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Parachute saved two of blimp crew when it 
burst into flames, crashed in Chicago, 1919 


Co-tounders of Caterpillar Club were Milton 
St. Clair (below right) and the late Verne 
Timmerman, news photog (below left) 


By DON GLASSMAN 


n a hot afternoon in 1919, July 21 to 

be exact, large crowds of Chicagoans 

issuing from shops and offices at the 
end of a workday, looked up to see the “Wing- 
foot Express,” a 158-foot blimp, burst into 
flames at an altitude of about 1,500 feet. 
With five men aboard, the ship was piloted 
by John A. Boettner, assisted by Henry 
Wacker, mechanician. ; 

The blimp was cruising over the Loop 
district when the crowds saw four figures 
attached to parachutes jump out of the 
flames. 

‘Only Wacker and Boettner survived the 
fall. Wacker, U.S. Caterpillar No. 1, land- 
ed on a sidewalk; Boettner, Caterpillar No. 
2, landed on a roof. But the blimp crashed 
through the top of a bank at the corner of 
La Salle Street and Jackson Boulevard. 

That was not the first time men had saved 
their lives by jumping with parachutes, but 
the “Wingfoot Express’ incident is general- 
ly taken as a starting point of the Cater- 
pillar Club in the United States, even though 
the club itself was not actually formed until 
three years later, in 1922. 

In October of 1922, two newspapermen and 
an Army parachute engineer studied acollec- 
tion of photographs and souvenirs taken from 
the wreckage of a Loening monoplane which 
crashed without its pilot near McCook Field, 
Dayton, Ohio. One of the pictures showed 


Caterpillar Number I was Henry Wacker (be- 
low left); Number 2 was John Boettner (be- 
low right) Both were part of blimp crew 


eect 


Caterpillar Number 4, Brig. Gen. H. Harris, 
was first to leap from disabled plane. He 
was then Lieut. Girl member is Fay Gillis 


In World War II, parachutes were used to 
drop men and materiel at battle lines, as 
well as to save lives of air crewmen, Rib- 
bon ‘chute is comparatively new development 


Lieutenant Harold R. Harris with the para- 
chute which had saved his life when the 
Loening got out of control. 

In the history of Dayton, many airmen had 
fallen out of the sky and never lived to 
draw breath thereafter. After plunging 
through the slats of agrape arbor and fall- 
ing safely to the ground, however, Lieuten- 
ant Harris heaved relief as he gasped to a 
bystander, “I’m not hurt--just excited.” 
Later he remarked, “I have seen planes crash 
and helped pick up dead pilots...and vowed 
that I would never jump except in an emer- 
gency of this kind.” (Continued on page 5Q) 


Worid War I member of Caterpillars was Lt. 
Phelps who bailed out of balloons five 


times. World War II added 18,000 members 
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Constable Cones’ 
backyard. 


airport is in his own 
Using a drag on his car, Cones 


cleared 1,800-foot runway. At night, he 


ties down his Cub in area behind his house 


By DON DOWNIE 


wo years ago Constable Jack Cones cov- 

ered his lonely desert beat in an old 

sedan. 

Today the 51-year-old Constable owns a 
Cub, has an airport in his backyard and a 
stack of newspaper clippings about the “ fly- 
ing Constable of Twentynine Palms.” 

Bitten with the flying bug when the Army 
glider school operated at Twentynine Palms, 
Mr, Cones logged a little “bootleg’ flying 
with unnamed Army pilots. When flying re- 
strictions were lifted along the Pacific 
Coast, the Constable had Bill Putnam (One 
Man Airport,” March 1948 SKYWAYS), a 


former ATC pilot, teach him to fly. Then 
he bought a brand new Cub trainer. 
The airport was improvised. Adjoining 


the Cones homestead is a small, useless dry- 
lake, so the Constable hooked a drag to his 
car and cleared the sagebrush from the ap- 


proaches and edges of the “lake.” He now 


has one 1,800-foot runway completed and a 
crosswind strip under construction. In the 
two years that the Cub has been flown from 
his backyard, there has never been a whole 
day that the “drylake” was too wet from 
desert showers to safely land a lightplane. 

Constable Cones uses his Cub for amulti- 
tude of things. When a lady “rock hound” 
failed to show up for work, friends called 
Mr. Cones. After an hour’s search in the 
Cub, themissing amateur geologist was found, 
her car stuck in the sand adjoining nearby 
“Dead Man Lake.” Because of a 35-mph sur- 
face wind, the Constable did not land beside 
the car, but he did fly back home and then 
send out help by automobile. 

“When I want to serve people with a sub- 
poena, I usually fly out and circle their 
house to make sure they are at home before 
T drive out,” says the Constable. 

In a search for an escaped lunatic, the 
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Two years of flying have netted the fly- 
ing constable a total of 140 hours in air 


desert Constable made page-one copy in papers 
throughout the country. When the man was 
first reported in the Twentynine Palms val- 
ley, the Constable shut off his escape by 
landing at the smaller communities guarding 
the entrances to the valley, but not served 
by telephone, and alerted residents. to be 
on-the lookout for the fugitive. Then an 


air search was begun for the missing man. 
“We covered more ground in two hours by 


plane than we could have driven in a full 
day,” reported Cone. 

The escaped man was apprehended the next 
day by the citizens the Flying Constable 
had alerted. 

The County Sheriff’s Office in San Bern- 
ardino S-O-S’ ed Constable one noon and asked 
him to search for a missing witness in a 
court trial that was to go before the judge 
in just two hours. If the witness could not 
be produced in court at that time, the trial 
would have to be dismissed for lack of ev1- 
dence. The Constable quickly located the 
witness in town and (Continued on page 64) 
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Cones is as sharp with gun as he is with 
spot landings...he prefers spot landings 


Airport-owner Putnam taught the husky con- 
stable to fly and sold him the Piper Cuk 


Friends of Jack Cones are permitted to use 


his plane if they are careful with it. One 
of the air-minded law-man’s best passen- 


gers is his small pilot-to-be grandson 


Visiting pilot should be met by attendant 


and directed to tie-down area, or gas pit. 


Nuper Service 


There’s sure to be more fly- 


ing when airport service is 


real, not: just dreamed about 
Gassing up should be done promptly, prop- 


erly. Ask what other service is needed 
After you have serviced the plane, give Tires often need more air. If visitor is 
an extra in form of cleaning windshield at field awhile, be sure to check tires 


When pilot’s departure time rolls around, 
have his plane on line and ready to go 


If pilot is staying over-night, get him 
an hotel reservation and ride into town 


Before visiting pilot returns to field, 
clean up inside of ship as well as out 


Such safety precautions as having a fire 
extinguisher handy is a welcome feature 


Good service will bring visitor back as 
well as other pilots he has talked to 
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GRUMMAN 


Panther 


By JERRY LEICHTER 


he plane sparkled for an instant in the 

sky over Long Island as the noonday sun 

caught it broadside. The bright light 
blinked out and was replaced by a dark dot 
that suddenly became a sleek jet fighter as 
it lined up with and dropped down to a few 
feet above the asphalt runway. It blasted 
past the red brick hangars at over 550 mph 
and climbed sharply.to the clouds in the 
southeast, slow rolling irreverently on the 
way. 

A few moments later after the pilot had 
announced over an air-ground public address 
hook-up that he was slowing from 525 mph in 
a seemingly leisurely turn above the field, 
the jet loafed into the base leg and then 
floated down to the runway for a landing at 
80 to 85 mph. As the nosewheel touched and 
stayed on the ground the plane was braked 
quickly to a smooth stop. 

The new carrier-based jet fighter, the 
Grumman XF9F-2 Panther, had joined the Navy 
with a bang! 

That flight, just four months ago at the 
Grumman Aircraft Engineering Corporation’s 
plant at Bethpage, L.J., heralded a series 
of firsts in military aviation.. The Panther, 
in addition to being the first jet fighter 
built by Grumman, prime supplier of Navy 
combat. planes during the war, is the first 
jet plane with a dual source of engines and 
the first high-speed airplane with a unique 
variable camber wing. 

Taking the cold facts and figures, the 
FOF is a mid-wing, all-metal, tricycle- 
geared, carrier-based fighter plane designed 
for a better-than-600-mph speed. It is 
powered by asingle Rolls Royce Nene turbojet 
engine, at present the most powerful produc- 
tion jet in the world,delivering the equiv- 
alent of 9,000 brake horsepower at top speed. 


’Cat series by Grumman began with the F4F, 
Wildcat, Navy fighter at start of the war 


Next in line was the F6F Hellcat (above), 
one of Navy’s top fighters in the Pacific. 
At close of World War II, Grumman brought 
out the twin-engine night fighter, F7F 


Companion-piece to Tigercat was the F8F, 
Bearcat, but it came too late for combat 
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the F9F, 
t Nene, 
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Newest of Gruman’s fighters 
Panther (above), powered by the 


Note air intakes (below) at F9’s wing root 
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Tests prove the Navy’s 600-mph F9F can get off from deck of a flat-top in less than 600 feet 


The first Panther is powered by a Brit- 
ish-built Nene as is the third experimental 
model. The second model has an Allison 400 
(J-33) centrifugal flow turbojet, a type 
similar to the British engine. Production 
models of the Panther, for which Grumman 
already has begun tooling, will be divided 
about equally in. versions powered by the 
Allison and by American-built models of the 
Nene being produced under-license by the 
Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Division of United 
Aircraft, with the added feature that the 
FOF will be the first modern military plane 
to have provision for the’ interchangeable 
installation in the field of either, the 
Allison or Pratt & Whitney jets. 

Performance and dimensions of the plane 
are still restricted but enough’ comparison 
data are known to give some idea of its cap- 
abilities. On its first public appearance 
at Grumman Field, after having only four 
hours of total flight time, it took off in 
500 to 600 feet with a normal load of con- 
ventional equipment and with-test apparatus 
making up for the absence of armament. Rate 
of climb has been announced as being much 
better than that of the Grumman F8F Bearcat, 
claimed tobe the fastest climbing propeller- 
driven fighter in the world and which has 
done better than 6,500 fpm. The Panther’s 


landing speed 1s about 5: to 20 mph slower 
than that announced for other British and 
American jet fighters. 

The special feature of the new Grumman 
jet that provides for its amazing take-off 
and landing possibilities is described by 
the Navy as a ‘droop snoot,’ in which the 
leading edge of the wing moves in conjunc- 
tion with the wing flaps, creating what 
might best be described as a variable camber 
in the wing, changing it from high-speed to 
high-lift with one movement of the cockpit 
control. Much simpler than a Handley-Page 
type of arrangement, in which a slot is 
opened in the wing as a section moves for- 
ward, the ‘droop snoot’:in one operation, 
without making any opening, changes the 
camber of the airfoil. 

Dur ing the late war, Grumman produced 
thousands of top fighter planes for the 
Navy’s carrier forces, in addition to, TBF 
Avenger torpedo-bombers. Starting its fe- 
line roster with the F4F Wildcat, Grumman 
developed the F6F Hellcat and then at the 
end of the war, too late for actual combat, 
carried that piston engine family to the 
highest point of its development with the 
F8F Bearcat. At the same time the Bearcat 
was coming off the production lines in 1945, 
the Navy and Marine (Continued on page 53) 


Armament on the Panther will be in nose section, can handle either 50-cals or 20-mm cannon 


HE offensive power of the Navy is measured by the strength of Naval Aviation. The Navy 
has developed this sea-going air power as its major offensive weapon. Its effectiveness is ably 
demonstrated by its war record. 

In order that the Navy may fulfill its assigned responsibilities as an arm of national security, 
it must have the required air strength, At present it lacks this strength. 

The Navy can operate fighters and attack planes of the highest performance from its 
carriers. We must have those planes in adequate numbers. The strain on pilots in modern 
warfare is terrific. We must have replacement groups in order to maintain our offensive 
power at a high degree. 

Amphibious operations require close air support and air cover te insure success. Marine 
aviation likewise needs modern aircraft and ready replacement groups. 

Our Fleet must be guarded against surprise attack. To do this and to control the sub- 
marine menace, long-range patrol planes are required to cover the seas. 

A pilot’s training must enable him te pilot aircraft flying near the speed of sound. 
Specially designed training planes and a scientific training program are required. 

A modern military machine is only as effective as ita research and development program. 
Our efficiency in war is te a large degree dependent on the superiority of our weapons 


and equipment. 


A Navy ready for action is a strong guarantee for peace. 


Admiral Sis Avé 


Chief of NAVAL OPERATIONS 


Today’s Navy, forged in fires of World War the aircraft carrier; its chief weapon the 
II, is an air Navy. Its capital ship is airplane that can strike on land or at sea 


Why We Need Nava 


U.S. Carrier fleet is more than a weapon, With range of military planes still a prob- 


Its presence alone is convincing of power lem, carrier can move planes close to foe 


Lethal power of Naval Aviation is shown in 
this photo of what happens when Navy scores 


ir Power 


Knocked out of action by bombs from Navy 
planes, this Jap cruiser rolled over, sank 
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he International stage on which we can’t 

avoid a leading part is a very unstable 

platform in this age of air power and 
the atom. On it unfolds the most serious 
drama in the history of mankind. 

United States’ performance on this stage 
is watched by men of many tongues and many 
faiths throughout the world. In their eyes 
is dark fear for thé future -- fear of war, 
fear of starvation, fear of the spread of 
tyrannical government. Our attitude toward 
these millions of frightened human beings, 
in other words -- our foreign policy, will 
determine their destiny. It also will de- 
termine ours. | 

The foreign policy of the United States 
-- to maintain peace and free the world from 
fear -- is only as strong as our ability to 
defend that policy with force against a 
challenger. Might certainly does not make 
right, but right without might has small 
chance for survival. The probability of 
future peace is only as great as our capac- 
ity for convincing potential enemies that 


‘ageression would unquestionably cause their 


own destruction. The world’s future depends 
on how convincing we can be. 

Congress is charged by the Constitution 
with providing this necessary strength for 
the “common defense.” Never for a moment 
can we be unmindful of that responsibility. 
Our Armed Services Committee is particular- 
ly concerned with (Continued on page 56) 


By Senator 


Chairman Senate Armed Forces Committee 
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Design of naval aircraft is governed by 
many factors, one of which is the limited 
space available on carriers. NACA joined 
with Navy Research to solve these problems 


Planes and Plans 
for the 


Air Navy 


Mobility in Naval air power 


is based on momentum, mo- 


bility in research program 


Ease of handling planes, such as this Aven- 
ger, on crowded decks is a necessary factor 
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Springboard from which Naval Aviation strikes is the floating air base that is the carrier 


By Rear Admiral CC, downrgueay, USN 


he essence of Naval air power is mobility...and the heart of 

that mobility -- the spring board from which Naval aviation 

strikes -- is the aircraft carrier. By the same token, the en- 
vironmental problem created by air operations from seagoing bases is 
the spearhead of the Navy’s aeronautical research and developmental 
program. Solution of this problem is the inescapable prerequisite 
for attainment of the fundamental requirement that a carrier’s air- 
craft, once launched, shall have the technical superiority necessary 
to accomplish their mission against the opposition to be expected 
from the shore or sea forces of the defense. Not only must attack- 
ing aircraft be able to drive in and deliver an effective attack, 
but they and the escorting and defending fighters must be able to 
destroy or turn aside the swarms of interceptors that will rise to 


oppose them. 


Jato units on planes, in this case the Corsair, helps heavy ships to get off the deck 


The measure of the merit of an aircraft 
carrier is its ability to operate the maxi- 
mum amount of aircraft with maximum facility 
and dependability. Accordingly, the en- 
vironmental characteristics of the carrier- 
based plane must be such that it can be ac- 
commodated afloat, not only without sacri- 
fice of its own performance in the air, but 
also with minimum interference to the over- 
all effectiveness of the carrier. The prob- 
lem springs, obviously, from the extreme 
limitations on space aboard a carrier, as 
contrasted with the generous acres of ashore 
base. As a result, a fundamental objective 
in every development project for carrier 
aircraft is the creation of a design which 
will permit a scientific and operationally 
practical concentration of the, maximum num= 
ber of aircraft in a minimum of precious 
square feet of' deck area. Folding wings, 
“kneeling” landing gear, and comparable ex- 
pedients are the obvious initial steps. A 
change in tail surface design may greatly 
increase the efficiency of utilization of 
deck areas -- density of deck spot is the 
technical term -- by permitting the tail of 
one airplane to slide under the wing of an- 
other parked adjacent. Similarly, a change 
in airplane tail length may permit the crit- 
ically important elevators of the carrier 
to transfer two airplanes per trip, instead 
of one. 

Extreme awareness to the significance of 
key dimensions in the design of carrier 
aircraft is, however, only the beginning. 
Beyond that comes a host of other problems 
before the airplane even starts to roll -- 
special arrangements for securing, and for 
handling the aircraft on a pitching deck; 
for rapid servicing of fuel and of armament; 
for last-minute line maintenance of a mass 
of technical material of constantly increas- 
ing canplexity; for engine run-up, both jet 
and propeller; and for defueling, all under 
the pack- jammed conditions of atypical deck 
spot, where a “dud” airplane, unable to 
take-off with instant readiness, may momen- 
tarily throw the whole team out of its pre- 
cise timing. 

The emphasis on the development of spe- 
cial airplane characteristics to overcome 
the limitations of space on board a carrier 
becomes of special importance in the landing 
and take-off phases of operations at sea. 
First‘is the matter of the special aero- 
dynamic features of design and performance 
which promote short take-offs and which pro- 
vide the precision (Continued on page 52) 


Navy planes must be designed to provide 
good control at low speeds as well as high 


Kneeling landing gear (above) on Banshee 
facilitates concentration of ships on the 
flat-top’s deck, Another development is 
ejector seat for escape from jet aircraft 
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U. 8. Navy Planes 


OPERATIONAL— 


In Production 


GRUMMAN F8F. One of the famous ’Cat 
series of Navy fighters, the F8F holds Nat’l 
rate-of-climb record (for planes powered 
by reciprocating engines) of 10,000 feet 
in one minute 30 seconds. Powered by 2800- 
hp Pratt and Whitney engine, Bearcat is 
in 500-mph class. Designed as an intercep- 
tor fighter, F8F is now in operation with 
the fleet as well as from USN land bases. 


McDONNELL FH-1. First Navy fighter 
to be powered exclusively by jet, the FH-1 
Phantom was designed and built for duty 
aboard Navy’s flat-tops. Powered: by twin 
axial-flow turbojets (Westinghouse) built 
into the wing roots, the Phantom has top 
speed over 500 mph, and a range of about 
1000 miles. With full combat load, FH-1 has 
a total weight of less than 10,000 lbs. A 
single-seater, the FH-1’s armament con- 
sists of nose guns, rockets under wings. 


CHANCE VOUGHT F4U-5. Newest version 
of the Corsair is this F4U-5, a faster and 
more maneuverable fighter than earlier mod- 
els. Although designed as a shipboard 
fighter, the Corsair has proved equally 
popular as a land-based one. Powered by 
2800-hp Pratt and Whitney, the Corsair 
has a top speed of about 500 mph, and a 
normal cruising range of over 1000 miles. 
The Corsair is armed with six guns, or ° 
four cannon, and rockets under the wings. 


DOUGLAS AD-1. In the attack bomber 
class, the Skyraider has longer range than 
other ships of its class. Powered by Wright 
Cyclone 18, the AD-1 can carry 6000-1b load 
of ammunition over 1500 miles. No data is 
available as to speed, etc., although it 
is said to be 50 mph faster than any of 
its prototypes, and has a ceiling of 25,000 
feet. The AD-1 incorporates new fuse- 
lage dive brakes, and has facilities for 
carrying many five-and 12-inch rockets. 
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LOCKHEED P2V. Called the Neptune, the 
P2V is a long-range patrol plane carrying 
crew of seven. Powered by two 2500-hp Wright 
engines, P2V has top speed over 300 mph and 
normal range of over 3500 miles. With ex- 
tra fuel tanks in its bomb bay, it has a 
ferrying range of 5000 miles. Armament in- 
cludes nose cannon, wing rockets. Special 
version of P2V, called Truculent Turtle, 
set non-stop flight record of 11,250 miles. 
Ship has short take-off run of 466 yards. 


NORTH AMERICAN FJ-1. One of the first 
all jet fighters to operate from a carrier, 
a number of FJ-1’s recently were delivered 
to Navy pilots and assigned to USN Fleet 
Squadrons. A single-seater, the FJ-1 is 
powered by TG-180 General Electric unit, 
giving the ship a speed of well over 500 
mph. When used on a carrier, take-off is 
with aid of catapult; from landing field, 
the FJ-1’s take-off is via normal jet power. 


MARTIN PBM-5A. Said to be largest 
amphibian inthe world, PEM-SAisNavy trans- 
port or patrol bomber. Powered by two 2000- 
hp Pratt and Whitney engines, the Mariner 
has top speed of over 200 mph, and a range 
of 3000 miles. As patrol bomber, Mariner 
has accommodations for crew of seven or nine. 
Internal stowage permits carrying 4000-lb 
bomb load or depth charges in nacelles be- 
neath wings. Ship is used by Air Sea units. 


PIASECKI HRP-1. Known as Rescuer, 
HPP-1is largest cargo-passenger rotary wing 
air craft in production today. Its 600-hp 
Pratt and Whitney engine turns both fore 
and aft rotors. The helicopter is 46 feet 
long and carries crew of two plus eight 
passengers or six litters. It can ascend 
vertically with a ton of useful load, and 
can accelerate to a speed of over 100 mph. 
Engine is located aft of the main gear. 


SIKORSKY HO3S. This helicopter was 
designed for use as a rescue ’copter, per- 
sonnel transport or as an observation craft. 
Powered by 450-hp Pratt and Whitney, the 
HO3S has cruising speed of 85 mph, maximum 
of 110 mph. Enclosed compartment in the nose 
séats two in tandem, but four litters, two 
on each side of fuselage, can be carried. 
Auxiliary equipment includes flotation 
gear, rescue -hoists, and extra fuel tanks. 
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IN PRODUCTION— 
Not Operational 


CHANCE VOUCHT XF6U-1. Called the 
Pirate, the XF6U-1 will match the per form- 
ance of the fastest of the land-based jet 
fighters. Powered’by Westinghouse 24-C 
Yankee jet unit, Pirate is reported to have 
speed-well over 500 mph. A single-seater, 
this shipboard jet fighter plane employs re- 
tractable landing gear. Its air intakes are 
in leading edge of the wing root. This plane 
features extensive use of a new sandwich 
structural material known as Metalite. 


McDONNELL F2H-1. Designed and built 
for aircraft-carrier operations, the F2H-] 
Banshee is one of:the fastest of the Navy’s 
jet fighter planes. Powered by two West- 
inghouse axial-flow turbojets, the Banshee 
is said to be in the over-600-mph class. 
Capable of cruising on one or both of its 
jet engines, the F2H-] has a rate of climb 
that exceeds 9000 feet-per-minute. A single 
seater, the Banshee has a. take-off weight 
of more than 14,000 lbs. The Navy’s experi- 
mental designation of the ship was XF2D-1. 


MARTIN AM-1l. Formerly known as the 
BIM-1, the Martin Mauler is one of the few 
fighting planes in production that are pow- 
ered by reciprocating engines. Designed as 
a single-seat attack bomber, Mauler is pow- 
ered by 3000-hp Pratt and Whitney engine, 


giving. top speed of over 350 mph and range 
of over 1700 miles. Its maximum diving 
speed 1s over 500 mph, but intermeshing 
finger-type dive brakes limit dive speed 
to less than 350 mph. AM-1 carries four 
cannon in wing, 4000-lb bomb under belly. 
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EXPERIMENTAL | 


McDONNELL XHJD-1. This twin-engine 
helicopter, developed for the Navy, was 
first announced in August, 1946. At that 
time it was the largest and first twin-en- 
gine rotary aircraft. Called Whirlaway, it 
is powered by two 450-hp Pratt and Whitney 
Wasp Jr. engines, each mounted halfway out 
the rotor pylons. The Whirlaway has capac- 
ity for crew of two and eight or 10 passen- 
gers. Its two 40-foot rotor blades, mounted 
on inclined pylons, turn in opposite direc- 
tions, thus making a torque rotor unnec- 
essary. XHJD-1 cruises at more than 100 
mph, and has a useful load of 3000 lbs. 


LOCKHEED R-60. Better known as the 
Constitution, the R-60 is largest airplane 
ever built for the U.S. Navy. A 92-ton 
ship, the Constitution can carry 180 passen- 
gers a distance of 6300 miles. Powered by 
four 3500-hp Pratt and Whitney engines, R-60 
has cruising speed of about 240 mph. Two 
of these ships will be delivered to Navy 
this year. It has been reported that ex- 
perimentation is going on with an R-60 
powered by gas-turbines (prop jet). The 
cruising speed of this propjet version 
might well be in the vicinity of 350 mph. 
Nothing official has been released yet. 


MARTIN P4M-1. Designed as a long-range 
patrol plane, the P4M-] Mercator combines 
jet and reciprocating engines. Powered by 
two 3000-hp Pratt and Whitney Wasp Majon 
engines and two Allison J-33 jet units, the 
Mercator has top speed of over 350 mph, 
and. a normal cruising speed of more than 
200 mph. Each jét unit develops 4000 lbs 
of thrust. Maximum range of this ship is 
said to be more than 3000 miles. The Mer- 
cator is equipped with very latest radar 
and radio equipment, thus making it ef fect- 
ive patrol plane. The jet units are housed 
in the. rear of the nacelles for the 
Pratt and Whitney engines, and air in- 
takes are below regular engines cowl ings. 
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DOUGLAS D-558. This is first of the 
two experimental planes Douglas built to 
near speed of sound. This one, the Sky- 
streak, is powered by an Allison-built CE 
jet unit that. combines power of all fouren- 
gines of the B-29.. It was flown at a speed 
of 650 mph by Marine Major Marion Carl out 
at Muroc last’ summer. The Skystreak has a 
wing span of 25 feet, is 35 feet long and 
weighs 10,500 lbs fully loaded. Landing 
speed is listed at well over 150 mph. The 
rated hp of this near-the-speed-of-sound air- 
plane hasbeen given unofficially as 8000 hp. 


DOUGLAS D-558-2. The second of the 
two sonic research planes designed and built 
for the Navy by Douglas is the Skyrocket. 
Powered by a Westinghouse 24-C jet unit and 
a Reaction Motors’ rocket engine, the Sky- 
rocket is reported to be much faster than 
its predecessor. Its elongated, narrow 
fuselage and needle nose are designed to re- 
duce drag. Pilot is housed completely with- 
in polished fuselage, and his cabin is 
equipped with pressurization, heating, etc. 
Swept-back wing, tail gives it a V-2 look. 


GRUMMAN F9F. Latest addition to the 
Navy is the Panther Designed to operate 
from an aircraft carrier, the Panther is 
powered by the British-designed but Pratt 
and Whitney built Polls Royce Nene turbojet, 
and has a speed reported to be in vicinity 
of 600 mph. New feature of the ship is its 
droop snoot, a device that permits forward 
six inches of the wing’s leading edge to 
bend down. This is nearest approach to 
changeable camber wing which enables plane to 
operate as well at low speeds as very high. 


CHANCE VOUGHT XF5U-1. This flying 
wing type plane was designed to fly at ex- 
tremely low speeds (20 mph) and at reason- 
ably high speed (460 mph) as well. It is 
powered by two Pratt and Whitney R-2800 
engines and employs water-injection. If 
powered by gas turbines, officials state, 
the XF5U should have a speed range of from 
0 (hovering) to over 500 mph. First tests 
of this design were made with a full-sized, 
low-powered, lightweight flying model 
that was given the designation of V-173. 
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GRUMMAN F6F Famed World War II Navy 
fighter, the Hellcat is still in operational 
use, although not in production anymore. 
Powered by 2000-hp Pratt and Whitney en- 
gine, F6F has top speed of 370 mph and a 
range of 1040 miles. Latest. version de- 
livered to the Navy was the F6F-5, a faster 
and more maneuverable ship than the ear- 
lier models. Armament of F6F consists 
of six machine guns, three in each wing. 
It also carries two 1000-lb bombs under 
the center section of its fuselage. 


GRUMMAN F7F. The Tigercat was one of 
last fighters to be delivered to the Navy 
near end of the war. There were six differ- 
ent versions: the prototype, XF7F; produc- 
tion version, F7F-IN; F7F-2N, a two-place 
aight fighter; F7F-3, a single-seater day 
fighter; F7F-3N, a two-place night fighter 
with radar in nose, redesigned fin and rud- 
der; and the F7F-4N, a development of the 
-3N but with redesigned nose. All of these 
models were powered by 2800-hp Pratt and 
Whitney engines; were basically two-seaters. 


CURTISS SB2C. Another operational 
Navy plane that is no longer in production 
is the well-known Helldiver. Designed and 
built as a dive bomber, the SB2C carries 
20-mm cannon as well as a bomb load. Pow- 
ered by Wright Cyclone engine, the two- 
place SB2C has a speed over 250 mph, nor- 
mal range of more than 1000 miles. Lat- 
est version of the Helldiver has a four- 
bladed prop instead of a three-bladed. The 
Helldivers operate from carriers, have 
folding wings to facilitate plane stowage. 


GRUMMAN TBF. In the torpedo bomber 
class, the Grumman designed and built Aven- 
ger was an outstanding member of the Navy’s 
fighting team in the Pacific. Like other 
planes shown on these two pages, it is no 
longer in production. Powered by 2600-hp 
Wright engine, the TBF’s top speed is over 250 
mph and its range is more than 1000 miles. 
It carries a crew of two, sometimes three, 
and is armed with machine guns. It also car- 
ries aerial torpedo, bombs or depth charges. 
Note radome on the right wing in photo. 
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CONVAIR PB4Y-2. A Familiar sight in 
the Pacific skies during World War II, the 
Privateer still is. being used to some extent 
by the Navy. The PB4Y actually was Navy’s 
version of the Army Air Forces’ Liberator 
bomber. A long-range over-sea bomber re- 
connaissance version of the Liberator, the 
PB-4Y Privateer is powered by four 1200-hp 
Pratt and Whitney engines, giving it top 
speed of over 250 mph, cruising speed of 
more than 200 mph and a range of more than 
3000 miles. Armed on all sides with ma- 
chine gun turrets, the Privateer also car- 
ries a 6000-lb bomb load. Accommodations 
are provided for a crew of 1]. A few Priva- 
teers are now equipped for meteorological 
research duties, are in use at Navy bases. 


MARTIN PBM-3. Called the Mariner, same 
as PBM-5A (see Operation, in Production), 
this version is used today on Air/Sea Res- 
cue duty with the Coast Guard, and as a 
transport. Powered by two Wright R-2600 
engines, the Mariner cruises at better than 
150 mph and has a range of more than 1500 
miles. It carries an all-up weight of 8000 
lbs of cargo or freight, or 40 passengers. 
As an Air/Sea Rescue plane, the Mariner is 
equipped with hospital facilities and is 
painted white. It carries a crew of seven. 
Armament has been removed, but the radar 
equipment is intact. The Naval transport 
versions of this ship occasionally can be 
seen at Navy Air Bases throughout the U.S. 
It will soon be replaced by newer ships. 


CHANCE VOUGHT F4U-4. Another hold- 
over from the war in the Pacific, this model 
Corsair still is in active operation, but 
no longer in production. Production model 
today is the F4U-5. The F4U-4 is powered 
by 2100-hp Pratt and Whitney engine employ- 
ing water injection. It has a top speed of 
425 mph, cruises at close to 400 mph, and 
has a normal cruising range of 1120 miles. 
Armament on the F4U-4 includes six five-inch 
guns or four 20-mm cannon. Racks below the 
wings will hold eight five-inch rockets, or 
two 1000-or 1600-lb bombs beneath the fuse- 
lage. Pilot’s cockpit has bullet-resisting 
windscreen, armour plate. All of this mod- 
el Corsair eventually will be replaced by 
the faster, now-in-production F4U-5 Corsair. 
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MISSILES 


By Admiral D. V. Gallery 


he Navy of today is sea-going air power. 

It can roam all over the worldand launch 

surprise attacks from any place access- 
ible to the high seas. ‘The operating range 
of its carrier planes is equal to the normal 
range of the plane itself plus the cruising 
radius of the ship, which is measured in 
thousands of miles. 

This same basic concept is the most im- 
portant single factor in the Navy’s plans 
for developing guided missiles. Every ship 
in the Navy is a potential guided missile 
launching site in a remote spot far on the 
other side of the ocean. ‘These sites are 
available to us without going through the 
bloody business of fighting our way ashore 
to get them. This fact gives the United 
States a tremendous advantage over any non- 
naval power, an advantage which can well be 
decisive. Guided missiles of the “push-~> 
button warfare” type with transoceanic range 
and atomic warheads are many years in the 
future. But comparatively short-range weap- 
ons, such as the German V-2, are here now. 
Any such weapon which the United States 
possesses, or develops, immediately becomes 
a transoceanic weapon ag soon as we are able 


to launch it from a ship. That was the rea- 
son why the Navy took a V-2 rocket to sea 
and fired it from the USS Midway last Sept- 
ember. Until the era of push-button war- 
fare’’ arrives, the Navy stands ready to take 
any missile and endow it with 5,000 miles 
extra range by firing it from a ship, sub- 
marine or naval aircraft. Ask any mssile 
designer how many tons of weight he needs 
for the first 5,000 miles of range and you 
will appreciate how much easier this makes 
the job for our mssile builders than it is 
for their.foreign competitors. 

This idea of extending the range ot weap- 
ons by mounting them on ships is as old as 
the Navy. In the days of the Revolutionary 
War the maximum range of asmooth bore muzzle 
loader was two miles. But with smooth bore 
muzzle loaders mounted on a ship, John Paul 
Jones was able to bombard the coast of Eng- 
land at a range of 2,500 miles -- measured 
from our shore line. The B-25, used on 
Doolittle’s raid on Tokyo, had a maximum 
range out and back of 1,200 mles. But Doo- 
little’ s planes, embarked on the USS Hornet, 
left United States territory at San Fran- 
cisco, bombed Tokyo and landed in China 
6,000 miles from their point of departure. 

In the guided-missile era the Navy con- 
tinues to exploit this unique advantage 
which is inherent in mobile launching sites 
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— Maune MNIATION 


By General 


arine Aviation is that part of the Ma- 

rine fighting team which made it neces- 

sary to change the words of the Marine 
Hymn. Before World War II that song used 
to have a verse which read, “We fight our 
country’s battles on the land and on the 
sea.” Marine participation in World War II 
had barely gotten to Guadalcanal when it 
became apparent to all the world that Ma- 
rines were also fighting in the air. But 
these Marine airmen were not fighting a war 
of their own. They were conducting the air 
phase of an amphibious operation. They were 
an essential component of a carefully bal- 
anced, fast-moving striking force. 

The test to determine that a task is 
suitable for Marine aviation in an amphibi- 
ous operation is to ascertain whether the 
action will aid Marines fighting on the 
ground. The assignments can be divided into 
three general types. The first is support 
of ground troops by attacking enemy instal- 
lations with machine-gun fire, bombs and 
rockets, especially during that critical 
time in a landing when ship’s gunfire must 
lift from the beach and our Marine artillery 
is not yet ashore. This aerial artillery 
fire and reconnaissance must continue until 
enemy resistance ceases. At the same time 
Marine aviation is carrying on the second 
type of mission -- aerial combat. This is 
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the activity that made the headlines in the 
South Pacific and Okinawa where hundreds of 
Japanese aircraft were blasted from the 
skies by Marine aviators. This support pro- 
tects the landing force from enemy aerial 
attack, keeps enemy bombs from vital sup- 
plies on the beachhead and keeps the landing 
fields ashore safe for aircraft operation. 
In addition to the shooting aviators, Marine 
aviation has squadrons of utility aircraft. 
In the last war they made few headlines but 
these aircraft brought gasoline to fighter 
planes when it could be supplied in no other 
way, dropped food to isolated units, carried 
letters to combat-weary Marines and hauled 
the wounded to places where they could be 
evacuated by regular transport service. 

From the multiplicity of missions that 
Marine aviators are required to perform it 
would seem that many specialized types of 
aircraft and specially trained personnel 
would be required. But Marine aviation is 
small. Its present strength is but a frac- 
tion of the number of Marines who maintained 
aircraft and flew during World War II. Ma- 
rines make up for this deficiency in numbers 
by versatility. 

The Marine aviator is trained in all 
types of Marine aircraft. He maneuvers and 
works with the ground Marines so that he 
knows their problems. 

The modern Navy fighter aircraft, devel- 
oped for carrier use, is the answer to the 
Marine aviator’s prayer for a versatile ma- 
chine for the combat part of his work. With 
it he has the performance to handle eneny 
aircraft and the fire power to destroy 
ground installations. He can supplement 
Naval aviation when the situation requires. 
He is able to operate from land bases or 
from carriers. 

Because of this judicious combination of 
Navy flight training and equipment coupled 
with Marine espirit de corps and versatil- 
ity, we find Marine aviation ready to carry 
out the primary mission assigned by the Na- 
tional Security Act of 1947, namely the sup- 
port of ground-fighting Marines in the con- 
duct of amphibious operations -- from the 
land -- from the sea -- tn the air. 
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By 8. H. Warner and Robert ¢. Osborn 
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MECHS CARRY THE BALL--A modern engine is an 
intricate and efficient mechanism, bat it 
can’t protect itself against negligence. 
The effects of careless maintenance are apt 
to snowball into tragedy. 

Take for instance, the recent case of a 
forced landing inwhicha very expensive air- 
plane was washed out for the lack of a ha’ 
penny worth of safety wire -- and of course, 
a dependable mech to put it in. 

What happened was that this mech failed 
to tighten the oil-drain plug and safety 
wire it, after check. ‘The results followed 
normal expectancy. Vibration shook the plug 
loose in the air, the oil drained out, and 
the engine went kaput. ‘They were over bad 
terrain at the time, and the pilot was lucky 
to be able to walk away from this one. 

The best engine in the world and the most 
competent pilot aren’t a match against this 
kind of sabotage. No sir! Until they in- 
vent an engine that can yell when something 
is wrong, the mechs will still carry the ball. 


ETERNAL VIGILANCE--Aviation is no place for 
a fatalist. That’s the guy who takes the 
attitude, “Well, if I’m going to get it, 
I’m going to get it -- so why bother?” 

If you watch these Dilberts, you will 
see that there isn’t one of them who isn’t 
a lazy so-and-so. They are just puttrng 
out cover-up talk, to keep from having to 
expend a little energy. They usually are 
careless and inattentive, too, and that is 
the basic cause of a large percentage of 
accidents. Here are a few recent examples: 

Case A. This pilot wrecked his plane in 
a forced landing when he lost suction at low 
altitude. He had a full tank of gas, but 
he wasn’t “gas conscious”, and failed to 
shift in time. 

Case B. This Pilot cracked up short of 
the field on his landing approach. He had 
been using his mixture control while flying 
at 5,000 feet, and neglected to return it 
to full rich when he came down. He had a 
perfectly good engine -- it just quit run- 
ning for lackof gas. (Continued on page 51) 
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Don’t stretch a glide 


Godfrey 


(Continued from page 21) 


tions. No direct reply was received; 
“That voice sounds mighty familiar,” 
he heard someone in the tower say. 
Repeating his request, Godfrey drew 
only the reiteration, “Yep, -- that 
voice sure does sound familiar.” 

Godfrey immediately warmed to the 
occasion. Getting up his best com- 
mercial dander, he began “BC Headache 
Powders. ..BC...BC...Have you a dull, 
loggy, feeling? -- etc,” followed by 
a two-minute discourse on the thirst- 
quenching properties of Pepsi-Cola. 
When God fey tiedched! the landing 
instructions quickly came through be- 
fore Godfrey went commercia] again, 
and down he set at the Westchester 
Airport for the first time. 

But it wasn’t the last time. God- 
frey seems to have taken agreat ]ik- 
ing to the place -- which 1s readily 
understandable. It’s located in 
about the most beautiful flying terri- 
tory in the east, and often, on those 
week-ends when he doesn’t go home, 
you’]] find him hopping over there 

from Teterboro just for the flight, 
and perhaps a hamburger and coffee 
with his good friend Frank Ward. 

He hears persona] notes fromother 
control towers, too. When leavin 
Teterboro, the redheaded operator of 
NC 8787 H is sometimes hit with the 
terse inquiry, “Hey Godfrey, --how’re 
your birds?’, which we can easily 
imagine him answering withenthusiasm, 
for his concern about his feathered 
aerial buddies is common knowledge 
to any Godfrey fan. 

Much of Godfrey’s flying is done 
in commuting between New York and his 
home on Catoctin Ridge, not far from 
the Leesburg Airport where he lands 
in Virginia. Here on Catoctin Ridge 
he has an 800-acre farm which, if we 
are to take him seriously, is in the 
most inaccessible spot in the country. 

“To reach my place,” he told his 
listeners one day, “you take a Lees- 
burg bus to the end of the line. 
Then hire a pack-mule and go as far 
as he’]] take you. Next comes a few 
miles by water-buffalo; and after 
that it’s hand-over-hand through the 
underbrush.” 

But if that exaggeration was de- 

.signed for a laugh, it was founded 

in fact none-the-less. The place is 
really rugged and rolling -- so much 
so as to have completely eliminated 
the possibility of Godfrey’s laying 
down a landing strip on his property. 
But nature made compensations. She 
filled the place with brooks and 
streams; and filled the brooks and 
streams with trout and bass, and the 
Great-Redheaded-Father-of-Al1]-Disc- 
Jockeys hasn’t far to go for his 
fishing. 

It 1s Godfreys established custom 
to return to his farm every other 
Tuesday and spend the following four 
or five days with his family. He 
permits nothing to interfere with 
this--not even his broadcasts, which 
then go on from the farm. On such 
trips home, he usually flies. But 
his little Navion hasn’t the instru- 
ment panel of a DC-6, and a scowling 
weatherman once in a while makes him 
hit the rails forhis homeward journey. 

If, however, the day of his sched- 
uled return is fit tor flying, a 
telephone call goes through to New 
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York, and soon the Navion is headed 
down to Virginia. At it’s controls 
is Godfrey’s good friend, Jim Taylor, 


a likeable young chap whose five 
years in the Naval air service have 
included testing, instructing and 
combat flying -- and the same young 
man that gave Godfrey his demonstra- 
tion ride in the Navion. Together, 
they fly back to Teterboro Air Term- 
inal where the master salesman for 
Chesterfield, Eipton) and a few dozen 
other sponsors, keeps his ship alte 
ared at the Mallard Air Service build- 
ing. From here it is but 45 minutes 
to the CBS studios in New York City. 

Years ago, when Arthur Godfrey 
first began his rise in commercial 
radio, his love of flyjng machen ede 
led him to the airlines when trave 
was necessary. His first flight via 
airliner, he recalls, was back about 
14 or 15 years ago. It was from New 
York to Miami in a Curtiss Condor, 
a big twin-engined monstrosity with 
enough wing area to fly the Empire 
State Rudlding, But it was the last 
word in air transportation at that 
time; and a flight from New York to 
Miami was considered a long one. 

Since then he has traveled thou- 
sands of miles this quick, comfort- 
able way. And it was in May of 1947 
that Godfrey, Eddie Rickenbacker, and 
a host of press representatives flew 
from Burbank to New York aboard the 
first ‘Connie’ delivered to Eastern 
Air Lines. On this trip Pilot Dick 
Merrill broke the transcontinental 
speed record for conmercial airliners. 

Near the end of the war, the 
rugged-voiced Arthur had the longest 
flight of his many years of flying. 
It was in an Army B-24, and he flew 
from the States to Saipan, arriving 
in time to witness the ground-work 
preliminaries for the B-29 raids on 
Japan. 

If the helicopter be something new 
and untried for many an old-timer, 
it’s not that way with Godfrey. He 
hasn't yet learned to fly a ’copter 
himself, but he’s been getting around 
in them a bit never-the-less. One 
day he and Jimmy Viner, Chief Pilot 
for Sikorsky Aircraft, were rotoring 
their way down through Maryland in a 
Sikorsky S-51 when a thunderstorm 
saddled itself across their course. 


"He landed on a carrier once 
and can't forget its" 


ru 


The rain started in torrents as the 
boys decided to sit down someplace 
and wait it out. Very conveniently 
the Laure] Race Track presented it- 
self below. The place appeared t 
be deserted, and Viner let the dS 
beater down into the center of the 
racing park. But upon landing the 
boys quickly discovered that it wasnt 
deserted at all -- the racing fans 
were jammed in the grandstand to 
escape the rain. Moreover, there was 
still another race to be run, and the 
rotor-borne orphans of the storm were 
told to sit quietly until itwas over. 

Now here was opportunity not to 
be overlooked by you know who! God- 
frey got a scratch-sheet, made a 
selection in the last heat, and when 
the sun shown again the boys pulled 
up out of Laurel a few dollars ahead 
for the experience. 

For a fellow who has done so much 
flying in the past, Godfrey’s enthus- 
iasm ice new experiences in the air 
is remarkable. This was brought 
home very clearly to the author dur- 
ing atelephone conversation with the 
radio artist the Sunday before last 
Christmas. At that time he spoke of 
his plans to fly home for the Christ- 
mas holidays in a friend’s Grumman 
Mallard on the coming Tuesday after-, 
noon. He eagerly looked forward to 
the new experience of flying this 
beautiful big ship, and it was very 
apparent in the manner he spoke. 

But Tuesday dawned amidst a snow- 
storm and a visibility of zero-minus. 
Even the birds were sitting it out. 
And on hisearly morning program God- 
frey could be feared glumly intoning, 
“The time is now 7:07 AM; the baro- 
meter is falling, and the weather is 
‘pew’ -- and it’s gonna be ‘pew’ all 
day -- just ‘cause I wanna fly.” Nor 
did the listeners on his Chesterfield 
program a few hours later miss. his 
disappointment. Thought I was go- 
ing home by Grumman,” he grumbled, 
“...now I go by Pullman.” A few 
weeks later, however, he caught up 
with it. Leaving the 23rd St. Sky- 
port, he flew the Mallard to Virginia 
and spent a good part of the next> 
day’s broadcast raving about how much 
he enioyed it. 

But no sensible person’s love of 
anything goes unrestricted. Recent- 
ly, Arthur Godfrey was offered an 
opportunity to break in flying a P-80 
jet job. Graciously he declined, and 
choosing the words most fitting his 
character, said “I don’t want her, 
you can have her, she’s too fast for 
me.” And asserting that he might 
take a ride in one with two seats, 
he let it be known that there was no 
wish within him to pilot something 
that travels at-600 mph. 

Godfrey doesn’t like to fly alone, 
and more often than not, he doesn’t. 
“It’s so beautiful up there,” he ob- 
serves, “that you want to share it 
with someone.” Most pilots feel the 
same way. And of his many flying 
companions, Mrs. Godfrey is the most 
consistant. Although not a pilot 
herself, she has spent many pleasant 
hours in the skies with her famous 
husband. 

Arthur Godfrey’s work is in the 
air-waves; his recreation is in the 
skyways. But had he chosen the lat- 
ter as his work, he probably would 
have been quite successful at that, 
too. For one of the most sincere 
things about him is his love of avia- 
tion. “Everybody,” says the ruddy 
baritone, “should learn to fly.” 4th 
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AIR MARKING that is clearly 
visible from the air is wel- 
come sight to flyers in the 
Boston area. These 10-foot 
yellow and black checkers and 
20-foot yellow letters were 
installed by Air Markings Inc., 
of Boston, Mass., on the 180- 
foot hangar at the Ames Air- 
port, South Boston, Mass. The 
marker is one of CAA-approved. 


NEWLYWEDS Mr. and Mrs. Wallace 
Barnes drove to Fairbanks, Al- 
aska, on their honeymoon. When 
car broke down, they bought a 
Beech Bonanza and an Alaskan 
Husky, and took skyways home. 


AIR SHOW stunt that is popu- 
lar with crowds is this land- 
ing of Cub on a platform on a 
car. Grady Thrasher is at con- 
trols of plane as it lands on 
the “World’s Smallest Airport”. 


THE MAMMY MAN, Al Jolson, one 
of the world’s greatest enter- 
tainers, recently decided to 
join the ranks of private pi- 
lots. With his first few les- 
sons already logged in this 
Cessna 140, the 59-year-old 
singing star of Kraft Music 
Hall is aiming for that pri- 
vate ticket and hours of fun 
in the air as well as on air. 
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Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 23) 


Staring at those pictures and re- 
calling the grim events leading up 
to Lieutenant Harris’ adventure, the 
trio concluded that this incident on 
October 20, 1922, marked a new day 
in man’s conquest of the air. 

Within a month after Lieutenant 
Harris had made his life-saving jump, 
Lieutenant Frank B. Tyndatt was 
forced to abandon a disabled plane 
over Seattle, Washington. In the 
interim between those two jumps -- 
October 20 and November 11, 1922 -- 
those two newspapermen and the chute 
engineer had contrived something bold 
and unique. ek ; 

Maurice Hutton, aviation editor, 
and Verne Timmerman, photographer, 
both of the Dayton (Ohio) Herald, and 
Milton H. St. Clair, of McCook Field, 
conceived a club whose members were 
taken in “quite by accident.” Of 

ae Kad to, be a lucky acci- 


course, E 
dent, and you had to jump with a 
parachute because that was (andstill 


is) the only aerial] lifesaver known. 
By including all self-saved men 
and women, the founders conceded that 
neither time, nor place, nor sex, 
age, religion, nationality, date of 
birth, or condition of servitude mat- 
tered. This means that all current 
Caterpillar lists are incomplete. 
In effect, the society of the self- 
saved may go way back to the time of 
the Polish balloonist Jordaki Kupar- 
ento who, on July 24, 1808, is al- 
leged to have lashed himself to a 
life-saving parachute when the bal- 
loon fabric caught fire. Although 
Kuparento may well be Caterpillar 
No. 1, his jump cannot be verified. 
Today, the society of the self- 
saved numbers well over 20,000 most 
of whom were initiated inthe various 
theaters of World War II. By rough 
estimate, about 18,000 American mem- 


bers entered the ranks after hostili- 
ties began. 

Since the public as well as many 
men who were initiated “by accident’ 
during the war, are unfamiliar with 
the origin and background of the 
Caterpillar Club, it’s appropriate 
to recall certain obscure events and 
circumstances which gave it fame the 
world over. 

The following statement was writ- 
ten by Milton H. St. Clair, co- 
founder, at the author’s request 
about 17 years ago: 


“....two members of the Parachute 
Unit, Mr. Mumma and I, collected 
photographs of Lieutenant Harris at 
the wreck of his plane, 2 photograph 
of the chute hanging over a grape 
arbor and the ‘P’ number, which was 
the only part of the airplane left. 

“These photographs and souvenirs 
were used to decorate part of a wall 
in the old equipment laboratory at 
McCook Field. This display received 
a good deal of attention from the 
visiting public, and especially from 
Timmerman and Hutton, of the Daily 
‘Herald’ staff. 

“Discussion arose as to the prob- 
able outcome of this one jump, and 
with a realization that many more, 
were to follow, Timmerman suggested 
that a club be formed to embrace 
those intrepid airmen. Suggestions 
for appropriate names were of fered. 

“We decided that ‘Sky Hookers’ and 
‘Crawlers’ were weak and ineffective. 

“Not long after our conversation, 
I received literature about the 
Caterpillar Tractor Company from a 
relative, showing a design for their 
advertisements, that is, a wavy 
streak with ‘Caterpillar’ written 
across. its face. 

“IT immediately got in touch with 


Timmerman and Hutton, and suggested 


to them that the organization be 
called ‘Caterpillar Club’ for several 
reasons, namely: The parachute main 
sail and lines were woven from the 


"I've always had a crazy ambition to fly..." 


finest silk. The lowly worm. spins a 


cocoon, crawls out and flies away 


from certain death. A better example 
of what a pilot or passenger should 
do in the case of an uncontrollable 
plane could not have better figura- 
tive depiction. Hutton and Timmerman 
gave enthusiastic support to this 
name, and from that day on these 
heroes are known simply as ‘Cater- 
pillars’ ,” 

Soon after its founding the Cater- 
pillar Club became a cause celebre 
for a small group of devotees who 
recognized a Sue of gratitude to the 
men who had worked and struggled in 
virtual anonymity at McCook Field in 
order to develop a dependable life- 
saver. They were Major Hoffman, Guy 
M. Ball, Leslie Irvin, Milton H. St. 
Clair, Floyd Smith, Glenn Martin, 
James M. Russell, A. Leo Stevens, and 
a few others. 

As I understand it, the Caterpil- 
lar Club memorializes the labor and 
sacrifice of those engineers, test- 
jumpers and inventors as much as it 
recognizes the valor of Caterpillars 
themselves. It also memorializes 
those who plunged to death without 
parachutes --thus provoking the Army 
to issue its ironclad regulation 
which makes the wearing of chutes 
obligatory during flight. 

In the early days, each new member 
was received with a little blast of 
fanfare by the press boys, who fol- 
lowed the counting of Major Falk Har- 
mel, editor of the Army Air Corps 
News Letter, in Washington, and Bob 
Fitzgerald, civilian at Wright Field, 
Dayton. At the end of 1922, the 
Caterpillar count stood at five; at 
the end of 1924, it was 15; at the 
end of 1925, 27; at the end of 1926, 
40; at the end of 1927, 78; at the 
end of 1928, 120; and in the begin- 
ning of 1930, the membership totaled 
about 210. 

Once you initiated yourself, you 
applied for membership to Bob Fitz- 
gerald or to Major Harmel who, after 
verification, duly numbered your name 
and recorded the date and place of 
your deed. Both these men were pub- 
lic servants whose devotion to the 
cause of air safety made this volun- 
tary effort a labor of love. 

They were self-appointed to the 
task, as were thereporters and writ- 
ers who, like ayeclts availed our- 
selves of the War Department’s infor- 
mation and dispensed it, with certain 
personal embellishment, for what we 
thought was the public interest. 

_ The Club definitely made a dent 
in the public mind after 1929. Dur- 
ing the succeeding decade the member; 
ship increased rapidly, and thanks 
to devoted friends of the Caterpillar 
Club, the “mythical” society Fours 
ished and grew ~- all “by accident.” 

_In ai 9 it might be noted that 
neither the founders, nor the self- 
appointed champions and historians 
were members of the Caterpillar Club. 
They could not Wear the lepidopterous 
insect, but they rallied to the cause 
symbolized by the Club. 

A good deal of misunderstanding 
and inaccurate information exists 
about the founding and meaning of the 
Club. Until several years ago, it 
was a so-called “mythical’ organiza- 
tion -- a club on paper, without a 
constitution, and having no officers, 
no meetings, not any elections; but 
I believe we can say that the Club 
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Case G. This one taxied into a 
gas truck while returning tothe line 
after a flight. The truck was stand- 
ing big-as-life in its accustomed 
place. 

Case D. This pilot failed to 
complete his landing. Toward the end 
of the landing run, he relaxed and 
turned his attenticn to matters in- 
side the cockpit. Imagine his fool- 
ish Yook of surprise when the plane 
took charge, went into a groundloop, 
and wrecked a wing. 

Case E. In shifting tanks pre- 
paratory to landing, this pilot care- 
lessly shifted his selector valve to 
‘off.’ When his engine suddenly 
konked out, he hit the top of a tree 
on the edge of the field and landed 
up-side-down. 

It’s the same damn thing, over and 
over -- carelessness and inattention. 
There ought to be a law against this 
lackadaisical attitude. Like Jiberty, 
the price of aviation safety is 
Vigilance--continued and unrelenting. 


SINGLE ENGINE OPERATION -- Most 


twin-engine airplanes will fly on one 
engine -- provided the pilot knows 


his staff. Ah, there’s the rub. 
Flying a twin-engine ship on one en- 
gine is a delicate maneuver requir- 
ing special technique, which can be 
learned only by training and prac- 
tice. And it takes more of the same 
to keep your hand in. 

No matter how good a flyer you 
are, if you haven’t had previous ex- 
perience in single-engine operation, 
the chances are you wil] bitch it 
up, if suddenly presented with the 
emergency. The following is a list 
of mistakes most commonly made under 
such circumstances: 

A. Becoming pani¢ stricken. The 
crisis is so sudden to the inexperi- 
enced that they just freeze up. 
Their minds go blank. About all they 
do is to try and hold the plane in 
the air by brute force. . 

B. Failing to go immediately on 
single-engine operation. Don’t lose 
valuable altitude while fiddling a- 
round in the cockpit, trying to get 
the dead engine started. Commence 
single-engine operation immediately. 
Then, if you have time, try to get 
the other engine started again. 
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C. Failing to feather the pro- 
peller of the bad engine. Believe 
it or not, in the excitement some of 
them compound confusion by feather - 
ing the wrong prop. 

Failing to adjust trim. Here 
again, some make the wrong trim ad- 
justments. 

E. Failing to use the necessary 
power on the good engine to maintain 
flight. There are cases on record 
where pilots have lost the entire 
plane because they failed to increase 
power on the good engine. This is 
the one time when it doesn’t pay to 
baby your engine; if necessary, use 
everything you can get out of it. 

F. Failing to jettison the nec- 
essary equipment to get below maxi- 
mum weight for single-engine opera- 
tion. As long as you are over this 
weight you are bound to lose alti- 
tude, so don’t wait too long to give 
the order. Incidentally, your flight 
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crew must have training, too. They 
must know exactly how much of what 


L 


to dump and how to do it most expedi- 
tiously. 

The best way, in fact the only 
way, to become expert at single- 
engine operation 1S to practice it, 
but with a Jight load and at safe 
altitude. First, learn the exact 
procedure for your particular air- 
plane. Then, get checked out and 
practice it until you become so pro- 
ficient that, in an emergency, you 
wil] automatically take corrective 
action in proper sequence. 


LET'S LOOK AT THE RECORD--The 
Civil Aeronautics Board has just re- 
leased another yearly aircraft ac+ 
cident report. It is chock-full of 
potent advice for aviators; all of 
it backed up with statistics. You 
should study the entire report, but 
it contains two sock-dolagers which 
I can’t take a chance on youmissing. 

The first shocker is the high mor- 
tality rate of collisions and spin- 
stall accidents. Over 80 per cent 
of all fatal accidents are distributed 
about equally in these two categories. 
And sad to relate, pilot error is the 
primary cause of practically all these 
accidents. If you must have an acci- 
dent, be smart andpick one where the 
decelerati‘on is less abrupt. 

The pay-off, however, comes in the 
second grisly point. Violation of 
civil air regs is involved in almost 
50 per cent of all fatal accidents, 
including those above. Brother, 
that’s brutal punishment! Reckless 
flying over congested areas and vis- 
ual flight under instrument condi- 
tions come next, in that order. 

As I’ve said before, flight regu- 
lations aren’t put into effect to 
cramp your style. They are the out- 
growth of millions of flight hours 
and simply reflect the proved ]imita- 
tions of personnel and material. 
Wipe out these inexcusable and total- 
ly unnecessary crashes and private 
flying will become of age. +m 


Flyings as safe as a brick church 
if _you use_your head / 


<< 
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of control in low-speed flight re- 
quired for accurate landings in the 
arresting gear of a pitching ship, 
or for a safe “wave-off" during the 
last split second of the approach 
phase. Second, but of almost equal 
importance because of the extreme 
significance which attaches to the 
day-after-day availability of carrier- 
based aircraft, is the requirement 
for built-in strength and ruggedness, 
adequate to insure that every part 
shall withstand the shock of contin- 
uous carrier operation, from the 
screaming acceleration of the cata- 
pe launching to the violent hooked 
anding in the arresting gear -- and 
with every structural element pre- 
cisely proportioned to-minimize im- 
pairment of performance in the air. 
Every airplane is, of course, a 
matter of design compromises. Those 
taken by the designers of carrier 
aircraft in order to provide the in- 
tegrated characteristics by which 
specially designed aircraft may cap- 
italize upon the mobility of an air 
force which goes to sea, are, in 
general, more exacting than the com- 
promises imposed by shore-side en- 
vironments, and the Navy’s research 
and development program gives full 
recognition tothe importance of every 
possible effort to reduce the diffi- 
culties of air operations afloat. 
Where the shore-based aviator may be 
getting landing field assistance in 
the form of longer and thicker run- 
ways, the service afloat will be de- 
veloping faster ships andmore power- 
ful catapults -- stronger decks and 
arresting gear of greater capacity. 
It is true that air operations from 
mobile bases present fundamental 
problems of considerable difficulty, 
but the important point is that in 
the hands of an aircraft industry 
skilled, experienced and constantly 
exercised inthe Navy’s special prob- 
lems, the environmental requirements 
will not be crippling. 
Solution of the problem of en- 
vironment is, unfortunately, only the 


initial phase in the Navy’s aeronau- 
tical research and development pro- 
‘gram, although the airplane designer 
may wel] sustain a stiff neck from 
looking over his shoulder at this 
problem, alone. The carrier task 
force undertakes to delaver the air- 
plane, with fuel tanks full and with 
the pilot fresh and rested, toalmost 
any quarter of the globe. Once the 
carrier pilot is airborne, however, 
he is strictly on his own and the 
fact that his airplane carries a hook 
in its tail will get himnoconsider- 
ation from the virile and disagree- 
able young men who invariably appear 
as our opponents in every shooting 
war. On the contrary, the perform- 
ance of carrier-based aircraft must 
in every way match or surpass that 
of its comparable adversary. 

The elements that are required. to 
provide this technical superiority 
are determined by an intensive study 
of the aircraft flying today and those 
that. may fly in possible future con- 
flicts. Military intelligence, stra- 
pegtee and tactical considerations, 
and the predictable developments re- 
sulting ftom scientific advance all 
enter into a screening process in 
this study, and play their carefully 
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weighed part in the evaluation. The 
facts and predictions, thus brought 
to light are resolved in the form of 
air-operational problems. The target 
of this process 1s the establishment 
of a set of requirements for an air- 
craft and its equipment, possible of 
achievement within the time specified, 
whose characteristics will solve the 
operational problem. Thus the ex- 
perimental aircraft and equipment 
which constitute the Navy’s research 
and development program are defined 
on the most realistic basis possible 
-- determination of the specific fu- 
ture needs to accomplish the mission 
of Nava] Aviation. 

Appropriate to the tactical con- 
siderations of the era, the principal 
categories constantly under develop- 
ment to meet combat-carrier require- 
ments are fighters and attack air- 
craft, each with a variety of specia] 
configurations and special capabili- 
ties but with speed as the one common 
denominator of the basic development 
program. The latter shows a curious 
parallelism to the development of 
surface ships of a generation ago 
when the race between guns and armor 
was in full swing. Thicker and bet- 
ter armor and stronger hull struc- 
ture were invariably followed by the 
development of more powerful guns and 
better fire-control systems to de- 
feat the heavier armor. Now, by an 
almost. Einsteinian transformation, 
speed replaces mass and the race in 
che field of aircraft development 
becomes one between speed on one 
hand, and guns or comparable arma- 
ment, on the other. More speed for 
the jét bombers that they may escape 
interceptor aircraft ordeliver their 
bombs too rapidly for ground defenses 
to set up effective anti-aircraft 
fire; more speed for fighters and 
interceptors that they may become ef- 
fective against the highspeed bombers. 
Speed, to the maximum permitted by 
conflicting requirements of reach, 
may be expected to be the keynote of 
combat-aircraft development for an 
indefinite period in the future. 

Contrary to the situation which 
existed in the interval between World 
War I and II, the stage is now well 
set for such a race. During the 
earlier period, theairplane designer 


"And I say it went that way!” 


constantly clamored for engines of 
greater and greater power, while 
aeronautical design itself advanced 
by a series of modest increments: 
NACA cowling to enclose and to reduce 
the drag of air-cooled engines, a 
shift from fabric-covered biplanes 
to metal monoplanes, control lable- 
pitch propellers, retractable landing 
gear, improved airfoil forms,etc 

In contrast to the period just 
cited, with the termination of World 
War II and the lifting of restraints 
which, during war days, channeled 
research and- development activities 
primarily along weapon-improvement 
lines, the airplane designer was sud- 
denly furnished with new sources of 
power sufficient to take him deep 
into the transonic zone or further. 
For once the shoe is on the other 
foot. Lights burn late in wind tun- 
nels while research airplanes like 
Navy’s Douglas 558 streak across 
desert skies in priority programs to 
collect aerodynamic data stil] lack- 
ing before the potentialities of new 
power sources can be fully exploited 
in terms of airplane design. An em- 
barrassment of power plant riches 
faces the airplane designer. The end 
of the war released not just a new 
engine, but something more like a 
revolution in the power-plant design 
world. After some four decades of 
arduous development of the recipro- 
cating engine, five new major types 
have now sprung into existence. The 
pulse jet, turbojet, turboprop, ram 
jet and rocket engine -- all have 
earned their places in Navy research 
and development programs, not only 
as subjects for Forars improvement 
in themselves but, more important, 
for immediate utilization as working 
power plants in experimental] or op- 
erational aircraft. 

If speed, balanced by comparable 
requirements for reach are regarded 
as the keynotes of future military 
development, all-weather capability, 
lack of which far too frequently 
paralyzes or impairs all other cap- 
abilities today, must be regarded as 
of almost equal importance. This 


trio of speed, reach, and all-weather 


capabilities demands, in turn, major 
improvement inevery element and com- 
ponent of the airplane of the future. 
Those which relate to airplane con- 
figuration and high-speed aerody- 
namics and to shipboard launching 
and arresting equipment have already 
been indicated, but a host of others 
finds aplace in our research and de- 
velopment program. We have attained 
the threshold of a new era primarily 
because revolutionary new power 
plants permit us to match our wits 
against the problems of the transonic 
zone and farther. In spite of the 
major advances already made, these 
new engines urgently require further 
development programs, particularly 
those relating to improvements in 
fuel consumption, in reliability and 
durability and in cycle efficiency. 
Thrust augmentation of turbojet en- 
gines to produce short bursts of high 
power under such critical operational 
circumstances as catapult launching 
or wave-off from a carrier landing 
approach are of special importance 
in the Navy’s planning for mobile 
air power. 

The problems of meta llurgy cut 
broadly across a wide field of com- 
ponent development. Power plant ap- 
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Corps were also réceiving the F7F Tigercat, a fast, 
twin-engined night fighter and fighter-bomber. The 
roll call merely sets the pattern of Grumman’s wartime 
ese tt ens and. extremely successful collaboration with 
the Navy. 

Unfortunately for the still-active planes of all 
the world’s air forces and naval air arms, the speeds 
possible with jet-propelled planes demonstrated during 
the wind-up of hostilities that reciprocating engine- 
powered fighters were very, very obsolete. Fre point 
was most painful to naval men because the first all- 
jet aircraft revealed that their long take-off runs 
would make it impossible for them to get away from car- 
rier decks without catapults or jet-assist measures. 
The jet jobs also caused much deep thought about the 
clear space needed behind them on take-off to avoid 
the engine blast which would preclude stacking the 
planes along the aft portion of the deck. And if that 
wasn’t enough to cause admirals to fidget, the jets 
also seemed bent on crossing them up with landing 
speeds judged a bit high for a tossing carrier. No 
problem unsurmountable, but definitely quite worrisome. 
_. The Navy Bureau of Aeronautics battered various 
ideas around all during the war with production exper - 
iments leading finally to the Ryan FR-1] Firebal!, with 
Bescon engine inthe nose and turboiet in the tail, the 

yan Dark Shark Fireball, with a turboprop in the nose 
and straight jet in the tail, and McDonnell’s twin-jet 
FD-1 Phantom, the first U.S. production fighter powered 
by axial-flow turbojets. 

Inasmuch as Grumman, during the war, was the coun- 
try’s largest manufacturer of Navy fighters, it concen- 
trated on producing its conventionally powered line of 
"Cats, with jet experimentation going to other builders 
not so closely committed to Navy plans, a condition 
almost sure to leave Grumman hanging on the postwar 
limb for a while. The war ended and the Bethpage plant 
began putting the finishing touches to the F8F’s and 
F7F’s, carrying on with enough production to tide the 
Navy over the troublesome transition period. Something 
new was needed to effect a Grumman transition. 

One of the pleasant things about the plant out on 
Long Island is that no one seems to worry much about 
his title -- they al] concentrate on building aircraft. 
In April, 1946, eight months after the Japanese sur- 
render,, a group of men headed by Robert Hall, who might 
be the assistant chief engineer in charge of experi- 
mental work, and Richard Hutton, who may be called 
chief development engineer, finally were able to get 
around to working with their staffs on some possible 
ae of jet planes that Grumman would build for the 
Navy. 

However hazy they might be about using titles there’s 
nothing vague either about the men or their work. 
Thirty-six-year-old Dick Hutton is a case in point. 
The 21st person employed by Grumman when he went to 
work for the company back in November of 1930, he be- 
came development engineer along about 1939 and has had 
that job on every ee airplane from the F4F on. 
As a measure of his capability he received the 1945 
Lawrence Sperry Award of the Institute of the Aeronau- 
tical Sciences ‘for his outstanding contributions to 
the development of carrier-based aircraft.’ 

The experimental staff started with several ideas 
conditioned by then-existent types. Two of the stud- 
ies involved planes similar to the Ryan Fireballs with 
composite power plants, one was like the RAF’s twin 
Derwent -powered Gloster Meteor and one was developed a- 
round the Rolls Royce Nene, third of the British ‘River 
Class’ jets (following the Welland and Derwent), the 
Nene being. then far ahead of all other jet engines in 
mechanical development and performance. Small plasti- 
cene models were constructed and the various designs 
were worked on and compared in that flexible medium. 

Then in June of 1946, with the discussions stil] 
informal, the studies and Grumman’s various conclusions 
were submitted to the Fighter Branch of the Navy Bur- 
eau of Aeronautics where enthusiasm veered more to the 
Nene-powered design. : 

August saw the formal submission of the design to 
the Navy and the Grumman experimental staff worked on 
test models for the next few months while in October 
two engineers went to England to study the Nene at 
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plications require improvements ge 
resistance totemperatures above 1600 
degrees F At the other end of the 
scale, aerodynamic heating of the 
airplane -- the problem of skin fric- 
tion resulting from high-speed flight 
-- requires programs for the develop- 
ment of heat-resistant plastics and 
light metal alloys. 

Arising from the same phenomenon 
of aerodynamic heating, continuing 
research and development is required 
in the field of cockpit air. condi- 
tioning. Fundamentally, the latter 
is accomplished by cooling systems 
integrated with cockpit pressurizing 
units to provide pilot tolerable at- 
mosphere under high-speed, high-alti- 
tude conditions. Closely related to 
other phases of cockpit development, 
is the matter of pilot escape. Two 
principal programs are being fostered 
here. The first is designed for es- 
cape under conditions below 500 mph. 
In this method of escape the pilot 
and his seat are catapulted through 
an upper side cockpit opening to a 
height above the fuselage sufficient 
to clear the tail of the airplane, 
where the pilot releases his seat and 
descends by means of his parachute. 
Although development is not complete, 
extensive ground and flight tests 
show great promise. For speeds above 
500-mph a program is in progress for 
development of design criteria for 
‘the so-called capsule-type escape. 
‘In this scheme, the forward portion 
of the airplane containing the pilot 
is detached fromthe airplane and the 

ilot subsequently releases himself 
FRoarch vegan le and descends by para- 
chute. This feature is incorporated 
in the Douglas 558. Because of the 
volume of aerodynamic problems in- 
volved in this program, the major 
paee of the work is being conducted 

y NACA, 

The pilot’s responsibilities in 
flight, and his ability to cope with 
the increasing demands of high-speed 
and all-weather operations of the 
future, form an important part in the 
Navy’s Re oan crea research and de- 
velopment program. Broadly speak- 
ing, this program deals primarily 
with the host of vital canponents, 
which relate to automatic control and 
to an extension of human perception. 


‘The war-time development of an im- 


preeiere list of electronic devices 
or automatic gun laying and bomb 
sighting, for communication and 
identification, for navigation, for 
vision by radar, and for automatic 
piloting scarcely laid the foundation 


for the development programs we pic- 
ture as necessary in the field of 
comprehensive instrumentation. Far 


beyond the simpler aids of the past, 
the object of this new automatism is 
to isupplement and, in many tasks, 
replace human perception, judgment, 
and response in the mechanics of 
flight by the multiplied capabilities, 
sensitivity and precision of elec- 
tronic apparatus, in order that a 
highly complex flying machine may be 
directed by simple over-all commands 
-- thus permitting safe flight which, 
otherwise, would be beyond the cap- 
abilities of human pilots because of 
the distortions of the geometry of 


Space ‘and time created by this new. 


regime of speed. 


As is the case with most efforts 
to create new devices or apparatus, 
aeronautical projects range, to a 
greater or lesser extent, thr ough 
three phases; through the search for 
new and fundamental laws which we 
call research; through the develop- 
ment period in which the products of 
research provide the tools for the 
creation of devices to serve a spe- 
cific purpose or embody desired at- 
tributes; and finally through the 
test and evaluation phase when the 
competence of the device to accom- 
plish the results desired is deter- 
mined. As to the first phase, al- 
though the Bureau of Aeronautics 1s 
vitally interested in the products 
of research, only a small portion of 
its budget is denereied with this 
phase, first because the Navy Depart- 
ment centers research activities in 
the Office of Naval Research and 
second, because much of the basic 
knowledge is aerodynamical in nature 
and flows from the laboratories of 
the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics. Budgetwise, the major 
part of the funds of the Bureau of 
Aeronautics is expended upon projects 
undertaken with industry to develop 
and design the aircraft and aeronau- 
tical equipment required for the spe- 
cialized purpose of Naval Aviation. 
Nor is this phase any mere matter of 
calling out contractual specifica- 
tions. On the contrary, only a broad 
scale Navy partnership with science 
and industry which provides on one 
hand authoritative understanding and 
forecasts of the needs of the serv- 
ice and, on the other, full recogni- 
tion of the implication of research 
discoveries, can capitalize on the 
potentialities of bold new methods 
for approach to advanced design ob- 
jectives. Vigorous, orderly, and 
progressive programs towards the end 
product -- the best possible weapon 
for the purpose intended -- are es- 
sential inthe development phase, but 
most important of all is the momentum 
which comes only from continuity of 
effort. 

In contrast to the development 
phase, regarded primarily as a joint 
undertaking between the Navy and 
science and industry, the final step 
of test and evaluation, conducted at 
one of: the great Naval laboratories 
or Naval Air Test Centers, is the 
stage where least can be delegated 
to the contractor and where most must 
be accomplished directly by the Serv- 
ice itself. It is here that experi- 
ence sits in judgement over the pro- 
posed arficle of war, evaluating its 
competence not only to “meet the spe- 
cifications” but also to solve the 
operational problem which has ini- 
tiated its creation. 

Not until it has undergone this 
searching scrutiny of the user’s eye 
and has been found effective as a 
weapon when weighed against the 
countermeasures which the forward 
march of science invariably generates 
along with new and improve weapons 
-- only then is the new device en- 
titled to be tagged as an interim 
asset of national defense -- until 
the new device itself is outmoded. 
In the meantime its successors must, 
in turn, be moving boldly ahead from 
research laboratories to the draft- 
ing board and from the development 
shops to the test centers. Momentum 
and mobility in the research and de- 
velopment program are the foundations 
of mobility in naval air power. 4h 
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Rolls Royce, Ltd. Althou i i 
: ugh wind tunnel test 
on to early 1947, resulting in later ciiances aWea Oe 
TR RED the design engineering Set-up was frozen 
eC arene ene ag rototype wooden mock-up 
: at month with work modi i i - 
ceeding to January, 1947. fe Gauai tare 


The first of the new year saw the mock-up rea 
Navy inspection and, during three days a tthe 
Racrenaets from all branches of BuAer okayed the re- 
sults, the engineering departmen 
flying Bestar g dep t went to work on the 

The work ended on the mock-up, according to Grum- 
man’s system, the direct connection of Hutton, the 
chief development engineer, was finished. The Project 
Engineer for the X, Gordon Israel, had come on the 
scene when the design was frozen back in November and 
after Buder Reg oes mock-up, he came into complete 
charge-of the design. Israel, another 36-year-old 
engineer, had started with Grumman in April, 1941, and 
had been project engineer on the. F7F Tigercat and on 


the Mallard, Grumman’s postwar amphibian executive 
transport. 


In February, 1947, work began.on the flying model 
and on July 26 the first of two British-built Nenes was 
shipped by Rolls Royce via American Overseas Airlines 
cargoplane from London. 

From the time of the first plasticene model, through 
the Roper work, wind-tunnel tests, full-scale wooden 
model and the all-metal finale, minor changes took 

lace in the over-all design. Externally, the jet ex- 

aust section was modified and the horizontal stabilizer 
was raised about a foot to clear it from the path of 
wing flow turbulence. Nothing in the external view of 
the plane was even slightly reminiscent of the familiar 
hump-backed Grumman fighter design, except for the 
usual square wing tips. Navy medical studies had dic- 
tated the arrangement of the cockpit from the stand- 
point of the physical and psychological requirements 
of the pilot and the final result is considered by the 
Navy to be the closest approach to its ideal function- 
alized cockpit. 

In November the plane was completed and the chief 
engineering test pilot, 27-year-old Corwin H. ‘Corky’ 
Meyer, came into the picture. Corky had joined Grumman 
in November, 1942, as a production test pilot after 
instructing ..Army flying students in Boston, and since 
then had flown tests on every military plane type pro- 
duced at Bethpage. The engine received its first 
ground run on Novekber 20 and the next day Corky took 
the plane out for its first taxi tests. Three days 
later he took the plane up for its first flight. 

When you ask an engineering test pilot what he 
thinks of the design he’s testing, you get the feeling 
that you’ve committed an unpardonable faux pas. In 
any case, Corky getsthe idea home that the Panther is 
really hot stuff and thus far hasn’t caused him any 
Br otble worth mentioning. Actually a jet plane takes 
only about 10 per cent of the trouble and concentration 
required to get going-in a piston-engine fighter. “You 
hit three switches, touch a fourth and you’re off,” is 
the way Meyer puts it. 

Performance figures on the F9F will not be set until 
Corky Meyer flies the plane down to the Navy Air Test 
Center at Patuxent River, Maryland, where the Navy wil] 
have about 100 test flights made before arriving at its 
fina] averages to gauge the all-around achievements of 
the plane. Re that point the experimental and develop- 
ment group of over 125 men, including the project en- 
gineer, no longer have a connection with the Peete and 
they are released for work on new designs and further 
projections of existing types. ; 

Carrier-based planes present peculiar problems that 
seem contrived to send aeronautical engineers into 
blueprint-biting rages. In addition to the problem of 
fuel supply for ¥ ange critical in jets, the plane has 
to be compact enough for carrier storage which ordains 
folding wings; has to be able to land. on a carrier at 
low speed and be stopped on the deck with arresting 
equipment and, most important, 1t has to be able to 
take off in less than 600 feet. As an additional fac- 
tor, maintenance problems must not be complicated and 
service has tobe simple. That all makes for quite a bit 
of mechanical complication for one smal] aerial machine. 


(Continued on page 57) 
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another BIG STEP in 
PRACTICAL TRAINING 


Addition of a 


D C- 3 qualifies 


CURREN 


Yes, something new has been 
added! In addition to 74 regular 
aircraft and a helicopter, Currey 
now has this great DC-3. As a 
result, the school is qualified to 
give multi-engine commercial 
and C.A.A. instrument ratings 
. . ~ full C.A.A. requirements 
for airline operations. Another 


for Airline 
big step in practical training for Oper ations 
which Currey is famous! Equally 


important, precision type equipment of every description 
is available in extensive shops and laboratories . . . super- 
vised by experienced, certificated instructors. All facilities 
are more than ample for students in private and commercial 
flight instruction, aircraft and engine mechanics training, 
helicopter maintenance and operation. Located in a beauti- 
ful, clean, small city where living conditions and social sur- 
roundings are ideal, Currey 
School of Aeronautics offers 
everything. All courses ap- 
proved by Illinois State De- 
partment of Education for 
training Veterans under G.I. 
Bill. You are cordially in- 
vited to inspect both school 
and city. 


Multi-Engine 
Commercial and 
C.A.A. Instrument 
Ratings... 


FULL C.A.A. 
Requirements 


HELICOPTER MAINTENANCE 
AND OPERATIONS COURSE 


For those students who desire 
the most advanced field of avia- 
tion. A course for helicopter 
pilots or for those who wish to 
obtain their Aircraft or Engine 
Certificate, with specializationin 
helicopter maintenance. Re- 
fresher course and complete 
flight training is available in Bell 
Helicopters. 


New classes start every five 
weeks. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


CURREY SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
(Division of Currey Flying Service) 
MUNICIPAL AIRPORT— GALESBURG, ILE. 


Without cost or obligation, please send me complete in- 
formation on your school and the various courses offered, 


Name...... "Sede BEBO SCH BESTE DH San eKeeGOes aeeH PCr we cece 5 
IANGOLCSS tice ccooeeeeceecrectacenss Cee SSCCCSERECE SEE SSS ES Coe e ES . 
Git ymrersctor see clercieaisisietslarclsint=siticie.sisiviersicve NIE a eeSopopseSecscusaae 


Navy Air 
(Continued from page 33) 
it. However, in its fulfillment, it 
is our duty to reflect the desires 
of the people of the United States. 

The people must therefore know the 
facts. They must not only understand 
and know the reason for our foreign 
policy, but they must know what kind 
and how much force is necessary to 
uphold it, and how much that force 
will cost. An informed America will 
readily pay the premiums for peace 
insurance, 

Alr power 1S our most convincing 
weapon, but it is as costly as it is 
potent. Consequently, we must build 
air power with one eye on strength 
and the other on economy. It would 
be suicide to build any kind of mil- 
itary power at the expense of nation- 
al bankruptcy. A balance must be 
struck between the air power we want 
and the air power we can afford. We 
must be sure to get the greatest pos- 
sible amount of “might” for every tax 
dollar we spend. But we must also 
remember the possible cost of inade- 

uate defense in terms of American 
oss of lives, substance, and liberty. 
I believe Congress is poignantly aware 
of its responsibility inthis matter. 

Consciousness of the particular 
duty resulted in the National Secur- 
ity Act of 1947. It placed all 
branches of the military service 
under one Secretary of Defense in 
order toattain greater efficiency and 
economy. The act also set up legal 
insurance for American air power by 
the establishment of an autonomous 
Air Force and by a guarantee of the 
existence of a naval aviation. It 
provided ‘for two complementary kinds 
of indispensible air power. 

Neither: the Navy alone, the Air 
Force alme, nor the Army alone is 
capable of supplying the needed mil- 
itary Bironech of the United States. 

f Congress believed one of them 
could, it would have taken steps to 
eliminate the other two in the in- 
terest of economy. That this was not 
done testifies eloquently to congres- 
sional opinion concerning the need 
for all three branches. My opinion 
is in accord with that of Congress 
on this point. 

When SKYWAYS asked that I pre- 
pare this article for the special 
naval air issue, I saw in it an op- 
portunity to report on the need for 
American armed force generally and 
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"Yes sir, this is the plane for 


the specitic value ot one ot the es- 
sential members of our fighting team 

The new Navy, forged in the fires 
of World War ne is an air Navy. Its 
capital ship is now the carrier and 
its chief weapon the airplane. It 
operates aircraft of various types, 
among them fighters, attack bombers, 
and patrol craft. Of the 25,000 
operating military aircraft which 
See country owns, 1],000 are Navy’s. 
The unique capabilities of naval 
aviation, used in conjunction with 
the essential capacities of the Air 
Force, make a tremendous contribution 
to American defense. 

Naval aviation is largely carrier, 
based. Because of this, it has a; 
certain power unique unto itself which 
might be described as“ prevention-1is- 
better-than-cure” power. When trouble 
brews anywhere inthe world, the Navy 
carrier can move within range of it 
a ready-made air base, and aircraft 
ready for action at a moment’s no- 
tice. The effect is similar to that 
created when a burly policemen ar- 
rives at the scene of a streetfight 
which, prior to his coming, had all 
the symptoms of turning into a“ free- 
for-all.” 

The U.S. aircraft carrier is, 
therefore, more than just a weapon. 
Throughout the world it is also a 
symbol of our insistence on interna- 
tional law and order. 

When trouble subsides and thecar- 
rier’s presence is no longer needed, 
it moves on, leaving behind no cost- 
ly equipment or immovable installa- 
tions. The economy and peace-pre- 
serving value of such an ingenious 
instrument is apparent, 

Its utility is especially strik- 
ing when we realize that 70, 8 percent 
of the earth’s surface is water and 
that today the United States Navy 
controls it all. There are very few 
land areas out of reachof the Navy’s 
carrier-based planes, and no other 
nation possesses a comparable force. 

This specialized utility of the 
carrier as a peace-preserving diplo- 
matic weapon is sharpened by the fact 
that its presence on the oceans of 
the world in no way violates Interne 
tional Law. The Navy needs no pass- 
ports or visas. No previous diplo- 
matic negotiation and no previous 
conquest are needed before it can ap- 
pear within range of a trouble-maker’s 
shores. It needs to fire no guns and 
drop no bombs to make its convinc ing 
presence felt. The special qualities 
1t possesses have caused 1t to be 
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India." 


called a “precision instrument” of 
American foreign policy. 

In spite of the fact that our car- 
riers are bases, no nation can object 
to their existence. It is absurd to 
imagine any foreign power sending the 
United States a diplomatic note de- 
manding the immediate cessation of the 
building, or the conversion, or the 
equipping of our aircraft carriers. 

n order for American air power 
to be usable in case of another war 
we will need bases. In spite of the 
millions of printed and spoken words 
on the subject of push-button war- 
fare and aircraft of infinite range, 
America still does not have them. 
In spite of the sensational but wish- 
ful words on the subject, range con- 
tinues to be the black beast which 
haunts our designers and builders of 
military planes. ; 

The military aircraft can be di- 
vided into several stages: the op- 
erations stage, the production stage, 
the test stage, the exper imental 
stage, the design stage, and the pre- 
diction stage. Their immediate mil- 
itary usefulness falls in that same 
order. The return-trip bombing 
flights fromcontinenta] United States 
to possible far-away enemy targets 
are still in the prediction stage. 

Thorough studies by the Pres ident’s 
Air Policy Commission and the Congres- 
sional Aviation Policy Board: have 
found that the United States does not 
and for years to come will not have 
aircraft capable of carrying bomb 
loads to possible distant targets on 
round-trip flights from the contin- 
ental United States. There is no 
evidence that such flights may be 
made inthe future with nlenee of any 
design now envisaged. We do have the 
best planes with the longest range 
the scientific minds of our aeronau- 
tical engineers have to date been 
able to devise. But these planes 
still do not reach far enough, and 
our best informed airmen do not ven- 
ture a guess as to how many years it 
will take before we will be able to 
discount advance bases from our mil- 
itary needs. 

Within four or five years other 
nations are expected to be producing 
atomic bombs. At that time, any ad- 
vance bases or occupation zones we 
might be holding with the usual skel- 
eton forces might be atomized into 
complete dvavailaaleey on the first 
day of the war. It would be most un- 
realistic to reject that possibility. 
Any large expenditures to set u 
fixed bases in territory which coul 
not be made available to us in war 
must, therefore, be careful lyweighed. 

United States carrier-based air- 
craft would have to establish their 
superiority over an enemy’s land- 
based planes. Amphibious operations 
and foot soldiers would follow. Con- 
stant aerial superiority would be 
kept while landing strips were being 
built by Engineers and Seahecel Then 
our Air Force’s strategic bombers 
could begin delivering their knock- 
out blows at the enemy’s vital in- 
terior. This is the sort of thing I 
had in mind when I mentioned the two 
complementary kinds of air power set 
up in the National Security Act of 
1947. 

Until someone can take the weight 
out of lead and make possible atom- 
ically powered aircraft, that one 
tremendous problem of “reach” will 
cause this nation tocontinue depend- 
img on teamwork for its defense 
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The Panther incorporates features 
already used on other jets and has 
several unique points of its own. 
The most important of the latter is 
the already described ‘droop snoot’ 
which works in conjunction with flaps 
to give short take-off and slow land- 
ing characteristics. Fuselage speed 
reduction brakes are added for addi- 
tional control in flight. For sens- 
itive maneuverability the aileron 
controls are assisted by hydraulic 
power boost of a conventional type. 

The nose section is capable of 

incorporating various armament pack- 
ages and gives access to the elec- 
trical and hydraulic equipment nerve 
centers. For ease of maintenance the 
entire nose forward of the cockpit 
is unlocked with one lever and then 
slides forward like a drawer in a 
filing cabinet. As with other jet 
planes developed with the nose free 
of air intakes, the F9F may be equipped 
with radar apparatus without the 
need for a bulging wing radon. 
_ The cockpit, much roomier than that 
in previous piston-engine carrier 
planes, is pressurized for operations 
above 40,000 feet, with full temper- 
ature control, and is enclosed by a 
full-bubble, free-blown plastic 
canopy. The windshield is glass with 
plastic side pieces. To overcome the 
possibility of friction heat distor- 
tion of the canopy, the inner sur- 
faces are cooled by the refrigeration 
system which provides complete pilot 
comfort at high-speed and high-alti- 
tude flight. Production models also 
will include the Navy’s version of 
the pilot ejection seat, the frame 
of which is stress for 40g’s. 

The power section, behind the cock- 
pit, is reached through the tail sec- 
tion,which separates from the plane 
at the trailing edges of the wings 
and can be detached in less than 
three minutes. The dominant reason 
for Corky Meyer’s statement that the 
jet is a simple plane to start is 
contained inthe integratedelectrical 
system used for this purpose. An 
electric panel involving sequence re- 
lays performs all starting operations 
automatically after the pilot hits 
his switches. 

The Pratt & Whitney version of the 
Rolls Royce Nene will incorporate 
American screw threads and a modified 
accessory drive section tomount U.S. 
accessories. It is being manufac- 
tured of materials ealable in do- 
mestic supply, but will have the same 

ower ratings and will follow the 
British design. British-production 
Nenes are rated at aminimum of 5,000 
pounds static thrust at sea level, 
with an output of 4,450 pounds at 
600 mph at 12,300 rpm. : 

The Nene is a pure jet withasin- 
gle-stage double-entry poner ies 
compressor and nine straight-flow 
combustion chambers. Burning gases 
drive a single-stage axial-flow tur- 
Dine and then eject past the exhaust 
cone through the Saal pipe. The en- 
gine is 96.8 inches long over-all to 
the exhaust cone flage, with a maxi- 
num diameter of 49.5 inches, and with 
sngine accessories weighs about 1,600 
pounds. 

The Nene runs onstandard kerosene 
or gasoline and at present stages 1S 
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AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


* You will make no mistake in choosing Aviation for your postwar 
are in sight—and those who are 


career. Tremendous opportunities 


best trained will get top positions. 


Prepare for your entrance into key positions in Aviation by inten- 
sive training at one of the oldest recognized aeronautical schools 


in the country. Courses in: 


° AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING—B.S. DEGREE 
¢ CERTIFIED ENGINE MECHANICS 


* SPECIAL A. AND E. MECHANICS REFRESHER AND 
COACHING COURSES FOR U.S.C.A.A. EXAMINATIONS 
e AVIATION ADMINISTRATION 


¢ AERO ENGINEERING DRAFTING 


(Tech. Inst. Curriculum approved by Engineers' Council for Professional Development) 


Founded by Curtiss-Wright. Outstanding faculty, modern 
equipment. Day, evening. Placement service. Send today 
for free catalog—''Cpportunities in Aviation." 


AERONAUTICAL UNIVERSITY 


Dept. 107, 116 South Michigan Avenue, Chicago 3, Illinois 


APPROVED 
FOR 
VETERANS’ 
TRAINING 


Member of the National Council of Technical Schools 


AIR-PA, 


P& W PARTS FOR SALE 


R985AN —R1340AN — R1830—R2000— R2600— R2800 


A $25,000,000 INVENTORY 
Priced 25% to 75% off Govt. Cost 


AT Sine. 


— 


723 Sonora Ave., Dept. SK, Glendale 1, Calif. 
Branches: Hayward, Calif.; Long Beach, Calif.; Phoenix, Arizona 


the most efficient and powerful pro- 
duction jet engine in use. Under the 
licensing agreement with Pratt & 
Whitney, all Rolls’ Nene developments 
are available for the American-built 
version. 

The Panther power-plant installa- 
tion has two spring-loaded doors in 
the fuselage above the-engine air 
intake which provide an auxiliary 
source of air for the engine until 
the plane reaches a speed of 150 moh 
and gets enough ram air through the 
wing intakes for effective per form- 
ance. Jet-propelled aircraft of the 


‘Panther class must be able to handle 


internally appreximately 4 tons of 
air per minute and the internal duct 
aerodynamics seriously affect a 
plane’s fuel consumption, range and 
per formance. 

The Allison 400 turbojet, the al- 
ternate engine for the F9F, is a re- 
designed model of Genera] Electric’s 
I-40 which Allison took over more 


than two years ago and has since Pre 
through extensive development. e 
model for the Panther is designated 
the J33-A-8 and is the same type en- 
ine installed in the Air Force’s 

-80R when it set an interim speed 
record last year at 623.8 mph. Size 
and type make it similar to the Nene 
and late progress has brought its 
rated power up to almost the same 
output level. Whether Grumman uses 
the Allison or Pratt & Whitney jet 
in the Panther, it insures that the 
plane will receive the benefit of 
engine advances made by two widely 
separated companies without the need 
for extensive re-design to accommo- 
date them. 

On the basis of the performance 
and potentialities of that slick jet 
that Corky Meyer has been rolling 
through the skies over Be th page, 
Grumman should be providing ’Cat’s 
eyes for the fleet for a long time 


to come. +h 
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SPECIAL OFFER: 


EVERYTHING NEEDED IN 


CELESTIAL NAVIGATION 


FOR ONLY 


523.10 


INCLUDING 


FAIRCHILD 
SEXTANT 


NOW you can obtain all of the instruments and 
s’ipplies needed in celestial navigation, includ- 
ing a Fairchild A-10-A sextant, at the unprece- 
dentedly low price of only $23.70. Position-finding 
by the stars is a fascinating hobby as well as a 
highly useful skill. If you don’t know the funda- 
mentals. of this science you can easily learn—an 
Air Force Celestial Navigation. Manual is in- 
cluded with this offer.. Eachdof the items listed 
below can be purchased separately but you save 
$3.15 in buying the complete set. 


Starboard view of tailless AW-52 shows its air intakes beside 


Item Regular Cost 

Farrcu1tp A-10-A BussLe SEXTANT, WITH . pu lot’ Ss cockpit. Jet ejyectors. ‘are seen behind back- - swept wings 

ELECTRIC AVeRAGER, LIGHTS. . « 7$17.50 
AMERICAN AIR ALMANAC (current period) - 1.50 
H.O; 218 Tastes (your latitude) . : 1.00 
Navication Nortesoox (problems, charts) ' 2.00 
WEEMS Mark II Ptorter (fits into wockel ce : Beg. e .) e 

Navigation Notebook) . . 2.00 
Prastic Divipers . . nas 1.50 ‘ 
ILLYNE’s STAR IDENTIFICATION CHART. . . 1.00 
CELESTIAL NAVIGATION MANUAL... . . 0.35 

SCOTAL Maula cutee s0s00 

SPECIAL COST TO YOU, ONLY’. . . . $23.70 


Postage prepaid if cash included with 
order, cr we ship C.O.D. 


WE STOCK everything’ used in air and marine 
celestial; dead reckoning and radio navigation. 
Write today for free catalogue. 


The UK’s first tailles aircraft 
is this Armstrong Whitworth AW-52 
that is fitted with two Rolls 
Royce Nene jet engines... Although 
the “flying wing’s” top speed is 
still a secret, reports indicate 
it is in vicinity qf 500 mph. 
Cruising at 36,000 feet at 330 mph, 
the AW-52 has an estimated range 
of 1,500 miles. It has am all-up 
weight of 33,000 pounds and a rate 


Write : DEPT. S 


12021 VENTURA BOULEVARD 
NO. HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 


Phenomenal Value! 


WRIST WATCH 


stor warcn U7 JEWEL * 2 PUSH BUTTON This close-up pho me op AW-52° of climb given as 4,800 feet per 
Neuatiee CHRONOGRAPH shows its jet exhausts and pow- minute. It has been developed as 


er operated dive-recovery flaps research ship. 


eens $ 
997. 
10% TAX 


INCABLOC SHOCK 
RESISTANT FEATURE 

@ Sweep Second Hand 

© Radium Dial ¢ Anti- 
Fy Magnetic © Unbreakable 
1Crystal. (formerly $71.50) 
IDEAL FOR 
.® Physicians © Engineers 
© Radio Men © Sportsmen 
_ © Photographers © Aviators 


YOUR GUARANTEE 
4 MONEY BACK '%: 


If not satisfied for any reason 


ADLEW JEWELERS 


117 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C. 18 
Moil Orders Promptly Filled ¢ Shipped 
€.0.D. or send check or money order. 
Address mail-orders to: ADLEW JEWELERS 
(Dept. SK), 152 West 42nd St., N.Y.C. 18 


FLYING! FISHING! FUN! 
That's the program at SKYPORT LODGE on beau- 
tiful Devil’s Track Lake, in the heart of the Su- 
perior National Forest, Your vacation will be fun 
from the time you land your plane on our 2200’ 
licensed strip to landing your prize fish from one 
of the hundreds of walderness lakes in our area. 


Write today for information. 
SKY PORT LODGE, Box 321, Grand Marais, Minnesota 


So-called unconventional appearance of the plane is designed 
to eliminate. the drag of the conventional body-and-tail ships 


Alse Available 
in 18K Gold 
Case $64.50 

(Plus 10% Tax) 

formerly $125 
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Sweden’s three-place medium bomber is this SAAB 18A. 


It ts pow- 


ered by Swedish built P & W engines, has top speed of 289 mph 


Swedish Air Force 


Although Sweden is one nation 
of the world that has not been 
involved in a war in many genera- 
tions, the country today is los- 
ing no time in building up the 
strength of its Air Force. The 
military aircraft that are pres- 
ently a part of Sweden’s Air Arm 
are the J-22’s, J-26’s (P-51), 
3KK-12’s, DO-24’s, HE-114’s and 
TE-115’s, several DH jets (with 
nany more on order) and the series 
SAAB 17, SAAB 18, SAAB 2] and 21R, 


as shown here.. 


Sweden's jet fighter is the SA- 
AB 21R powered by Goblin 11 jet 
engine giving it 500-mph speed 


In the dive-bomber class, this SAAB 17A is stondard operational 
equipment. It is 
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two-place plane, has top speed of 270 mph 
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Your FREE Copay! 
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Just print 
your name and 
address on the border and mail. 


] 
Brayton training is the key to ‘ 
your future in aviation. A school 4 
known and respected throughout ® 
the industry. e 


AERONAUTICAL TRAINING DIVISION 


Sp 
for. 


FLYING. @ SERVICE. INC. 
Lambert-St. Louis Airport, Box S-1, St. Louis 21, Mo- 


Be aGOVERNMENT LICENSED © 


AIRPLANE and 
ENGINE MECHANIC 


fee LINCOLN 


--.fora 

Fascinating, 
Permanent 
Big-Pay Career! 


This popular school, now enlarged, offers 
courses In: 


MASTER AVIATION MECHANICS 
(CAA Approved I-year course.) 


REFRESHER A & E MECHANICS 


(for veterans or others with aviation me- 
chanics experience.) 
Both courses are available to veterans under the 
G. |. Bill of Rights. 
For 27 years, thousands of men have looked 
to LINCOLN for thorough and complete 
training. Here you receive the advantages of; 
*Personalized expert instruction 
from men with years of teaching 
and practical experience. 
*Actual airport work on live air- 
craft. 
*Housing in individual rooms in 
private homes. 


No night. classes—no crowding in classrooms 
or shops. 
WRITE for complete information today! 


LINCOLN AVIATION INSTITUTE 


Union Alr Terminal, Dept. S-5 Lincoln, Nebr. 
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YOUR FUTURE| 


HELICOPTER 
MECHANICS TRAINING 


* Oldest helicopter service 
unit in the country 

* First mechanics school 
approved under G, I. Bill 

% Complete flight and 
ground training 


WRITE TODAY FOR FURTHER INFORMATION 


NEW ENGLAND HELICOPTER 
SERVICE, Inc. 


STATE AIRPORT ~ HILLSGROYVE, R. |. 
TEL. GREENWOOD 1803 


PILOTS’ JACKETS 


(At left) A-2 STYLE BROWN LEATHER, 
Rayon lined. Zipper front. 36-46. $17.95 
AIR GORPS, B-15 style, green poplin, 
Sheds water, warm alpaca pile lining. 
m Mouton fur (Beaver-dyed lamb) collar. 
4 Zipper front. 4 pockets. 36-46. $15.50 
CESS Write for FREE illus. list Army surplus. 
Orders sent postpaid, except C.O.D. 
Satisfaction or money-back 


CONSUMERS CLOTHING CO., INC. 


Box ‘‘E'’. 26 Greene St., New York 13 


RESIDENT-CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 


AIR NAVIGATION 


SCHOOL EST. 1927. + APPV'D G. I. BILL 


Completely covers all or any desired part of Piloting, 
Dead Reckoning and Celestial Navigation. Prepares 
career-minded to pass CAA written examination 
for commercial airline navigator. Makes private 
pilots expert navigators. Many graduates now 
Army-Navy Air Force officers and commercial 
airline navigators. Write today for FREE catalog. 


Weems School of Navigation-Dept.10, Annapolis, Md. 


Caterpillar 


(Continued from page 50) 


had a charter or ideal, expressed 
both in the words and the intentions 
of the founders. . 

It was conceived along humani- 
tarian, not political or commercial 
lines. The founders intended that 
the Club should symbolize human hero- 
ism and inspire confidence in avia- 
tion. Every Caterpillar is a living 
reminder that safety measures pay ofl. 

The first Caterpillars realized 
that they were blazing new trails 
with an invention on trial; the air- 
man’s life-saver was at the core of 
a struggle between those who defended 
its usefulness and those who contend- 
ed it had no place in aviation out- 
side of an aerial circus. 

Those who remember the experiment- 
al pains and bitter disputes which 
raged about the parachute also recall 
that its life-saving role in modern 
aviation was painstakingly worked out 
and demonstrated by members of the 
McCook Field Parachute Unit under 
Major E.L. Hoffman. The free-type 
chute was their answer to the ae for 
an end to the growing list of air 
fatalities. 

Aviation may be the vanguard of 

rogress, but air safety holds the 
ee And the cause of air safety 
concerns a great many people of di- 
versified interests. 

All these interests are wrapped 
in each other and interlaced. Air 
safety affects the public interest 
first, especially the flying public. 
If parachutes were Standard equipment 
on airliners, we would have both 
grandmothers and infants as members 
of the Caterpillar Club. Anybody who 
flies. is a potential member. 

Besides the public, the Caterpil- 
lars themselves have a stake in air 
safety. Collectively, they hold the 
largest body of information relatin 
to the art and technique of cea 
escape. After the first emergency 
jump, a Caterpillar is better pre- 
pared for the next one. The lessons 

earned from Caterpillar experience 

form the best textbook for indoctrin- 
ating others with the logic of air 
safety. 

Despite the keen rivalry which 
exists between companies in the para- 
chute industry, they, too, have a 
stake After all, saving lives is 
the big aim of this business. Al- 


though infinitesimal compared to the 
aviation industry itself, the future 
of the chute industry is not bounded 


by the limited uses which confined 


it to the past. The design and con- 
struction of parachutes involved far 
more than meets the eye; and day by 
day the industry acquires new skills 
which result ingreater dependability 
for life-savers. ; 

For a number of years the big 
chute companies helped to enliven 
the Caterpillar Club with an esprit 
de corps. They kept certain jump 
records on file; they sent letters 
of encouragement and congratulation 
to Caterpillar candidates, and they 
awarded the Caterpillar insignia. In 
other words, they helped to preserve 
the organization during its“ mythical” 
days. One or two companies sought 
to acquire commercial exploitation 
rights to the Club, and one company 
even claimed tohave started the Club, 
hut the claim failed to stick. Today 
the Caterpillars are toonumerous and 
too far-flung for any one company to 
embrace, and that is all to the gen- 
eral good. 

On the credit side, the companies 
have certainly contributed improve- 
ments to life-saving equipment, and 
they have the further responsibility 
of carrying on a research program 
that ultimately will afford parachute 
protection to anybody who Mies 

Shortly after the free-type chute 
was developed, there was a strange 
notion that little could be done to 
improve it. That view was unfortun- 
ate, because as early as 1935 the 
Nazis under Hitler began to discover 
undreamed-of possibilities in the 
parachute idea. 

The war caught our armed forced 
flat-footed in 1939, and further in- 
vestigation will, I believe, bear 
out that we paid‘'a Stiff price for 
that neglect. The Germans had learned 
to apply chutes in novel ways: they 
used them as tail-brakes on high- 
speed planes; they attached chutes 
to catapult seats, enabling pilots 
to escape pet fetters: they. attached 
chutes with timing devices to bombs, 
torpedoes, and air-cargo; moreover, 
the Germans carried ribbon-chutes to 
a fairly-advanced development. 

After adding the German- experi- 
ence and know-how:to our own, what 
have we? A mere beginning. Para- 
chutes are still immature, and no one 
can foresee their ultimate role in 
the service of humanity. Motivated 
by engineering and medical research 


FROM THE GOLLECTIONOF RUDY ARNOLD Famous AERIAL PHOTOGRAPHER 


Please send Set(s) # 


RUDY ARNOLD — Dept. S — Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 


we SKL0 GLOSSY 


ow 
cv? 


Suitable for framing—for COLLECTORS, CLUBS, DENS, AIRPORTS 


Check is enclosed _______ Money Order_____-Free list? 
Name 
Address 
7 set, send for free catalog. 
City _ Zone State 
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Now... for the lowest price ever... you can have 
beautiful 8 x 10 enlargements of famous aircraft 


Newest Jets—Set #1. Lockheed Shooting Star, P-80: Republic 

Thunderjet, P-84: Grumman Panther, XF9F: Curtiss XP-87. 

Also available—in sets of four. All latest aircraft. Order by set 

rn number: 2. Jet Bombers, 3. Helicopters, 4. Latest airliners, 5. 
Flying autos, 6. Light planes, 7. Amphibians, 8. Free balloons, 

¥ 9. Blimps, 10. Sea planes, 11. Navy Flying Flapjack (illustrated), 
12. Flying Boats. For complete listing of pictures included in each 


RUDY ARNOLD — Dept. S$ — Syosset, L. I., N. Y. 


SETS OF FOUR 


MOTOS 


Only 


SRY VALS 


and the cumulative experience of Cat- 
srpillars, the textile fall-breaker 
is a symbol of hope for safety in 
pat 

oday no one questions the wisdom 
of the Military regulation which 
nakes the wearing of parachutes ob- 
ligatory. But many experts doubt the 
isefulness of parachutes on commer- 
sial airliners. Some day this con- 
troversy will resolve itself, and I 
venture tosay that it will favor the 
oarachute. 

The present man-chute works wel] 
1p to a point -- but airplanes have 
already fiown past that point. We 
eet se well admit it -- beyond 350 
mp air-safety isa will-of-t e-wisp. 
[The poor parachute is running this 
race under forced draft, desperately 
trying to catch up with jets and 
turbojets. 

It took a second World War to get 
our military leaders vitally inter- 
2sted in parachute progress. Right 
now, of course, the parachute is en- 
joying a special respect in the Army 
and Navy. Well, what else can they 
depend on? 

No matter how high, how far, how 
fast he flies -- the parachute re- 
mains the military pilot’s best friend. 

Since the airlines do not share 
the Army’s and the Navy’s enthusiasm 
for man-chutes, we find a wide breach 
in the program for air-safety. In 
the course of events, that hiatus may 
be bridged by one or a ‘combination 
of developments: spurred by military 
SE eae Army-Navy research 
team may bring forth some first-class 
improvements to the man-chute, or 
they might even contrive adependable 
plane-chute. 

One day -- perhaps sooner than 
expected --a load of passengers will 
board an airliner to find parachutes 
as traveling companions. The $64 
question is: What will the passen- 


The fickle public may fool us all 
by accepting parachutes as noncha- 
lantly as they accept lifeboats and 
lifeboat drills on steamships. There 
is some basis for saying that the 
popular dread of parachutes has been 
over-dramatized. Even veteran flyers 
do not embrace the parachute joyful- 
ly, until faced with a choice between 
life or death. 

Caterpillars can perform a valu- 
able service by heli to quel] 
doubts in the public mind. I recall 
that not so many years ago there was 
a serious discussion as to whether 
you retained full possession of mind 
and senses while falling through 
space. The Caterpillars dispelled 
that along with Gt her illusions. 

Now that the Caterpillars have 
emerged from their mythical cocoon 
and become a full-fledged organiza- 
tion, they have the power to aid a 
good cause -- the salvation of life. 

The way is open tor Caterpillars, 
numberjng from 40,000 to 50,000 in 
lands around the globe, to ennoble 
rhe tradition which gave the Club 
its fame; or to surround the organ1r~ 
zation with a halo of exclusion from 
things mundane. 

A club of brave men commands ad- 
miration; but society places its heav- 
iest burdens on the brave. We have 
had thousands of lucky accidents, and 
from this wealth of experience Cat- 
erpillars can help toreduce the mor- 
lity of flying and thereby earn all 
human gratitude. 
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Service Men and Women 


SKYWAYS announces a special sub- 
scription rate. You save !/3 for limited 
time only. Send in your subscription 
today and'‘you will save 


One Year (regularly) $3.00 
Special Offer 2.00 
You Save $1.00 


Two Years $3.50 + Regularly $5.00 
Three Years $5.00 » Regularly $7.00 


This offer is limited to subscriptions direct to the pub- 
lisher from individuals—men and women who qualify 
as officers or enlisted personnel in the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Air Forces, Air Cadet Pro- 
gram, National Guard and as ex-service men and women. 
No subscriptions will be accepted at these rates for 
organizations or from subscription agents. 


FILL OUT THIS COUPON TODAY! 


SKYWAYS Please check 
444 Madison Avenue 1 New [L Renewal 
New York 22, New York 


Please enter my subscription at the special rate for members of the 
Armed Forces for 


[J One Year $2.00 [] Two Years $3.50 [) Three Years $5.00 


ServiCOMOnsstatUSAninauc -idasae yaccm ace Rank. 2 see meetin ee 


If you change your address, advise SKYWAYS at once. SKYWAYS will 
follow you wherever you go. 


(] Check enclosed. 


Foreign postage $1.50 per year additional. 


USED PLANES FOR SALE 
AERONCA CHAMPION--November 1946, 90 


hrs. Excellent condition. Always hangared. 
$1,600. Have bought Seabee so want tosell. 
A.W. Hanson, 1605 St. Andrews, Midland, 
Michigan. 


AERONCA TANDEM--65 HP Lycoming al] new 
glass, new tires, new recover and paint 
job, just majored and relicensed. Ideal 
for small fields. Best offer under $1000.00 
for 600-800, hours cheap flying time. R.G. 
Kendeigh, Gnadenhutten’, Ohio. 


BEECH CONTROLLABLE--pitch prop. approved 
for Piper J3. Used on privately owed ship 
60 hrs. Bought larger ship. Best offer 
takes. A.B Pvahers Freehold, N.J. 


BEECHCRAFT ATII--129:15 since Spartan con- 
version and major on both engines, hydro- 
matic propellers, A.D.F., 150 watt. Waller 
transmitter. Seating includes lounge and 
card table. Sound-proofing. No time since 
annual by Spartan, $32,500. G.F.Malocsay, 
Box 728, Miami, Okla. Phone 815. 


1947 CESSNA 120 SEAPLANE--Ideal for 
individual or flying club, for pleasure or 

rofrt at lake resorts, seashore, etc. 
Becioped with Edo Floats, Electric Starter, 
Navigation Lights, McCauley Metal Prop. 
Clean Ship, handles beautifully, less than 
100 hrs., licensed to August 1948. $3,500. 
George Dressner, 86 Fort Washington Ave., 
New York 32, N.Y. 


CESSNA UC-78--Hamilton Props, Complete 
blind flight group. Licensed 5 place. 
Silver -Red trim, 250 hrs. since Major. 
H.S.Burtner, 2006 S.Jefferson St., Muncie, 
Ind. Phone 2-8137. 


FORCED TO SELL 1947 CESSNA 140, McCauly 
cruising prop, navigation lights, heater, 
two-way radio, 117 hours total. Perfect 
throughout $2700. Can deliver. Kenneth 
Beck - Phone 686, Tipton, Calif. 


$40 CESSNA 1947--Sixty hours, Metal 
Prop. Landing lite, Buddy Seat. Cost $3440. 
Take $2750. K.E. Davis, Moore, Montana. 


DeHAVILLAND MOSQUITO BOMBER--brand new 
just test-flown, always hangared, 3,000 
miles range, 400 miles top speed, beauti- 
ful radio installation medium and VHF, 
available in Canada, delivery anywhere. 
JL Homa 17 Mexico DF. 


LUSCOMBE 8A--New June '46. Total time in- 
cluding ferrying 70 hours 10 minutes. 
Fabric wing just refinished. Flown only 
by owner. Never banged around or stunted. 
Free storage until ppring. Priced for 
quick sale at $1485. Geo. W. Emerson, c/o 
Link Aviation, Inc., Binghamton, N.Y. 


LUSCOMBE-- Bought Dec. '47, All Metal 
8A. - Less than 20 total hours, 10 hours in 
ferrying. Am Going to College. Plane and 
insurance $2350. Guaranteed in perfect 
shape. Russe] Doering, Akron, Indiana, R2. 
PT 17--just relicensed,. $950.00. 120 hrs. 
since engine major. Approved Banner hitch. 
L.R. Gold, Trinity #1], N.C. 

REPUBLIC SEABEE--late model, origina} 
owner, one pilot, reversible mae ller: 
excellent condition. $4,000. David M. 
Nichols, 102 W. Centre St., Baltimore l, 
Maryland, Phone Lexington 6855. 


TAYLORCRAFT 1946--hundred hours, radio, 


whee] pants, 24 Gal. $1750. R.E. Davis, 
Moore, Montana. 


AVIATION EQUIPMENT 
& SUPPLIES 


WAR SURPLUS RELEASES--A-10 Airforce 
Fairchild Sextants with averaging device 
only $12.50, new Astro Compass complete 
with base andcarrying case £12.50, or used 
at only $7.50; Bausch & Lomb Sextant with 
averaging device for marine use or in the 
air $32.50. Hamilton Master Navigation 
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Metal Carrying Case 
rings and window for 


Watch, new $71.50. 
with suspension s _ fo 
Master Nevigation atch only $2.00. Elgin 
Stop Watches, new, $12.50, or in excellent 
condition, $7.50. Aperiodic Magnetic Com- 
pass, Army D-12, former cost $150.00, our 
rice $24.50. Dalton Model. ‘G’ (E-6B type) 
Nevieetion Computers, former cost $50.00, 
our price, new, $7.50. F-8 Aerial Cameras, 
excellent condition, $129.00. Gun Cameras 
(new) $30.00. Longines, new, Pocket Type 
Compass, $0.95; mounting base for Astro 
Compass $2.00. Free Folder. Pan-American. 
Navigation Service, 12021-S6 Ventura Boule- 
vard. N. Hollywood, Calif. 


ATTENTION MECHANICS--Do you want your 
C.A.A. Aircraft and Engine License? “Hoss 
Aeronautical Services” have spent two years 
compiling materia] which will enable you 
to get your License within 30 days and we 
guarantee you to pass your written exami- 
nations or every cent of your money will 
be refunded. Connlacs multiple choice 
examinations have been compiled on each 
phase of the latest C.A.A. written exami- 
nations and are priced as follows: Air- 
craft-Mechanic, $10.00; Engine Mechanic, 
$10.00. If you desire both sets of exami- 
nations a reduced price of $15.00 is of- 
fered. C.O.D. or Postpaid. You have your 
Aircraft andEngine License to gain and not 
one thing to lose so act now! We are the 
nation’s outstanding specialists on Air- 
craft and Engine Mechanics C.A.A. written 
examinations. Hoss Aeronautical Services, 


P.O. Box 1794-S, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
NAVIGATION (Celestial) Equipment. Your- 


minimum equipment\ as a student. navigator 
includes: Fairchild Sextant $12.50 - or 
with Electrical Averager $17.50; Air Al- 
manac $1.50; ‘#218 Tables $1.00; Line of 
Position Book (Weems) $2.00; Navigation 
Note Book with plotting sheets $2.00; 
Illyne’s Star Chart $1.00; #216 Navigation 
Manual $1.00; Simplified Celestial Naviga- 
tion (Weems & rhe) $1.50; Sectional chart 
(your area) .25; Mark II (Weems) Plotter 
$2.00; Navy Dividers $1.50; Parallel Rules 
$2.50; Computers (A-2) Leatherette Case 
$3.00; (Prepare for your navigator license). 
Pan American Navigation Service, 12021-S6 
N. Hollywood, Calif. 


SELLING OUT--5,000 pairs genuine gold- 
lated sunglasses with pearl sweatbar at 
$2.75. 25% discount allowed on dozen lots. 
Beautiful modern display cabinet will be 
shipped free of charge with orders for two 
ozen glasses or more, if desired. H.A.F. 
Sales Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago l, 
Illinois, Louis Naparty, sales manager. 


NEW K-1 summer flying suits made of 
durable byrdcloth with nine zippered pock- 
ets, $10.00. K.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 
6 East Lake St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy 
direct and save. 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets with genuine 
Mouton fur collar. Body made of the finest 
front quarter horsehide. Sizes 36-46 
riced at $19.75. R.A.F. Manufacturing 
ompany, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 1, I1li- 
nois. Buy direct and save. 


NEW B-15 type jackets made of durable 
O.D. cloth. Alpaca lined, elastic knit 
cuffs and waistband with genuine Mouton 
fur collar. All sizes, special at $10.50. 
R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


ALL WOOL gabardine L-1 flying suits, 
nine zippered pockets. Sizes medium-regu- 
lar and medium-long. While they last £8.95. 
R.A.F. Manufacturing Company, 6 East Lake 
St., Chicago 1, Illinois. Buy direct and 
save. 


BATTERIES & TIRES--New, for all types 
of Aircraft. Also tubes. Send for free list 
of lowprices. Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 
W. Wolfram St., Dees ae Chicago 13, II. 


NEW A-2 type flight jackets made of the 
finest horsehide. Zippered fly front, 
elastic knit cuffs andwaistband with cloth 
lining and roomy snap pockets. legular 
sizes priced at $18.75. For big men, sizes 
48-50, priced at $19.75. K.A.F. Manufac- 
turing Company, 6 East Lake St., Chicago 
1, Illinois. Bay direct and save. 


AVIATION QUIZ SYSTEM--by Charles A. 
Zweng. Covers both private and commercial 
examination. Just revised with new multi- 
ple choice examinations not found else- 
where. Two books in one only $3.00 poste 
aid or C.0.D. Pan-American Navigation 
ervice, 12021 - S-6 Ventura Boulevard, N. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


GENUINE Navy Intermediate Flight Jack- 
ets--New, Dark brown goatskin ‘leather, mou- 
ton fur coll'ar, bi-swing back, celanese 
lined zippered, elastic-knit waistband and 
cuffs, sizes 34 to 48...$35.00. A2 Flight 
Jackets--New, Army type, select dark brown 
horsehide cuffs, size 34 to 44...$18.75. 
Flying Equipment Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram 
St., Dept. S. Chicago 13, ‘Ill. 


HELMETS--A-11, AAF, kidskin leather 
with sponge rubber earcups, $3.45. ANH-15, 

AAF tan gabardine with sponge rubber ear- 
cups $1.00. Sun Dodger Flying Cap, khaki 
or olive drab twill, long visor $1.15. 
Flying Suits--New, Ll olive drab.wool gab- 
ardine, 9 zippers, medium size $12.00. 

Kl, new, tan byrd cloth, light weight 
$10.00. Mae West Life Jackets $4.00. Cart~- 
ridges 25¢ each.~ Scarfs--White nylon, 66" 
x18" ...$1.95. Gloves--B3A, AAF, Flying 
Gloves, new, dark brown unlined genuine 
kidskin leather, al] sizes...$2.95. G.I. 
Gloves--Army, khaki wool, leather palm, ali 
sizes...$1.95 Pilots License Uuse--Pl Gen- 
uine Morocca leather, six windows $2.50. 
P2 Sheepskin leather, black...$1.25. Wal- 
lets--Genuine brown calf or tan Saddle 
leather... $4.50. Add 20% excise tax to Li- 
cense Case and Wallet prices. Aircraft 
Inspection Flashing with long adjustable 
nozzle $1,50. Gold SeanganpeeNanes stamped. 
on leather strip. One line 65¢. Two lines 
$1.00 (No C.0.D.’s) Many other items 

Flying Edad pron’ Co., 1641-5 W. Wolfram St. 

Cause: 


Dept. icago 13, Il. 
GE ASIB Transmitter Receiver. Factory re- 
conditioned. Personal Guarantee. 17h 


Clement Pease, 460 Beacon St., Boston, Mass 


NEW Motorola Airboy Radios, complete, 
headset, aerial, batteries, $45 value for 
$29.95. Ozark Airways, Marshal], Missouri. 


AIRPLANE PHOTOGRAPHS 


WAR AIR PHOTOS--1914-191%. Glossy photo~ 
raphs of planes and Aces of the first. 
orld War. Spads, Camels, Fokkers, Alba-) 

tross and Crashes. Kare Hichthofen Photos. 

3¢ stamp brings price lists. Charles Don- 

ald, Box 186, Union City, N.J. 
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BOOKS 


FAMOUS AVIATION TEXTBOOKS (by Zweng) 
including the following: “Aircraft | 
Engine Mechanics’ Manual” $3.00. ‘“Aero-' 
nautical Training” for Private and Conmer-| 
cial Pilots $3.00. “Flight Instructor Rat-| 
ing” $3.00. “Hadio and Instrument Flying” 
$4.00, “Flight Engineer Manual” $4.00. 
“Airport Operation and Management” $4.50, 
“Parachute Technical” $3.00, “Ground In- 
structor Rating” $3.00, ‘New Civil Air 
Regulations” $1.00, “Airline Transport 
Pilot Rating” $4.00, “Meteorology for Air-! 
men” $3.00. “Aeronautical Navigation” 
$3.00, “Instrument Flying” by Weems and! 
Zweng $4.50. Free Folder. Pan-American 
Navigation Service, 12021-S6 Ventura Boule- 
vard, N. Hollywood, Calif. 


SKYWAYS 


| 
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SKYWAYS Classified Advertising Rates are 8¢ per word—first 13 words (minimum size) $1.09. 
ARE YOU WORRIED about passing the 


C.A.A. Commercial] Written?? Send for our 
brand new book “Commercial Pilot Hating”. 
The latest complete map type multiple 
choice examination. Needtenteniave ly and 
proving very valuable at hundreds of U.S. 
airports. $2.00. Aviation training Aids, 


Box 884-S, Galesburg, I] linois. 


EX-GI, Flight Engineers and Mechanics: 
You can easily pass your C.A.A. Engine 
Mechanics Written, by familiarizing your- 
self with this complete booklet of multiple 
choice questions and answers. Inclose 
$2.00 to cover cost of material and hand- 
ling. Flamingo Flyers, Attention E.E. Amos, 
P.O. Box 4158, Jacksonville, Florida. 


MAGAZINES (back dated)--foreign domes- 
tic, arts. Books, booklets, subscriptions, 
in-ups, etc. Catalog 10¢ (refunded). 
icerone’s Center, 863 First Ave., New 


York 17, N.Y. 


BUILD, Fly Bullet Raceplane. 
Economical Low-Winged Lightplane. 
rints $2.00. 
ochester, N.Y. 


BOOKFINDERS! Scarce, out-of-print, 

unusual books quickly ‘found.Send list books 

“aie Clifton, Box 1377sk, Beverly tills, 
if. 


Fast, 
Blue- 
Corbcraft, 80 Maxwel! Ave., 


INSTRUCTION 


LIGHT TRAINING PLUS--The Florida Avi- 
ition Academy is the only Private School 
yffering you all] the following advantages: 
Pe rree easing on field for students 
ivailable to both Veterans (under the GI 
311 of Rights) and Civilians. 2. Large 
jodern airport, four 200x6000 ft. macadem 
unways, used practically entirely for stu- 
ent instruction. 3. Restaurant and lounge 
ight on the field, reasonable rates and 
ood food. 4. Free Flight Training for 
eterans under the GI Bill of Rights, of- 
fering.complete courses; Private, Conmer- 
ial, Fligee Instructor and other courses 
ow being planned. 5. Recreational pro- 
ram, good fishing, hunting, goating and 
wimming and moonlight barbecues in a state 
hat is famous for year around climate and 
ut-door sports. Write for descriptive 
amphlet “A Career and a Vacation at the 
ame time”. R.H. Browning, School Direc- 
or, Box 980, Sanford, Florida. 


\PPRENTICE AIRCRAFT MECHANICS--every 
airport, flight school, maintenance sta- 
rion employs them. Thousands needed who 
“now aircraft. You:can study and prepare 
at home for a job as apprentice aviation 
nechanic, and qualify for full-fledged 
(CAA) mechanics rating while working and 
jrawing pay. Prepare now for a good pay- 
ing job in aviation. Free details--write; 
American Air Institute, AM, Adams, Mass. 


JETERANS--Be a pilot. Tuition paid under 
the GI Bill. Private, Commercial, Flight 
Instructor, Instrument, and Multi-engine 
courses. Opportunities for part-time 
>mp ]loyment eile studying. Ideal flying 
-onditions. Write for information. Gott- 
schalk School of Aeronautics, Adrian, Mich. 


IE GUARANTEE--you will pass your CAA 
yritten examination or money back. Proven 
ome-study instruction. Get> your commer - 
ial ratings and earn while you fly. Make 
the airplane pey you! FREE employment 
and business counselling to students. Air 
Institute, MS, Adams, Mass. 


JETERAMS, get your free flight train- 
ing in the dude ranch country. World’s 
sest winter climate. ‘Soaring, riding, 
junting. Rodeos and other Western Activi- 
ies. Free housing. Hassayampa Air Serv- 
ice, Inc., -Wickenburg, Arzzona. 
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COMPLETE private, commercial and flight 
instructor courses offered veterans and 
private students. Write: School of Aero- 
nautics, Gridley Airport, Ypsilanti. Mich. 


HELP WANTED 


PILOTS, A&E, Mechanics, Administrative 
Personne]. Experienced and licensed men 
Eeererred State qualifications fully. 

hite Bros., Box 56, Clayton 5, Missouri. 


WANTED: Aviation Mechanics with ap- 
prentice or factory experience who wish to 
qualify for their CAA ratings. Write im- 
mediately A&E Desk, Air Institute, Adams, 
Mass. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


ALASKA--The Last Frontier offers thou- 
sands of excellent opportunities. $1.00 
brings government map and copyrighted Ke- 

ort with authentic listing in Fishing, 
iintas! Fur Farming, Prospection, Aviation, 
Construction, Homestead Lands. Alaska Op- 
portunist, P.O. Box 883, Dept. SW, Holly- 
wood 28, Calif. 


JOBS--Pilots, instructors, mechanics, 
managers. Write to Aviation Employment 
Service, P-7, Adams, Mass. Trial regis- 
tration $1.00--brings list of positions 
and instructions for application 


FOR ADVENTURE AND BIG PAY 

Work in South and Central America. Latest 
‘Hot Leads’ on who and where to contact in 
fields of Aviation, Mining, Oil], Construc- 
tion, etc.. State your major interests and 
let a 100% Veteran organization help you 
achieve success and security. Includes 
free registration service and personal 
advice on each case. Only $2.00 cash or 
C.0.D. RESEARCH SERVICES, Personnel 
Department, Main Post Office Box 426, St. 
Louis 3, Missouri. 


PILOTS, FLIGHT INSTRUCTORS, Airline 
ground personne]. Latest report on who to 
contact for best opportunities at home and 
abroad. The best jobs go to those who know 
where to look. Includes free registration 
service and survey of aviation employment 
opportunities. Personnel expert available 
for consultation. Only $2.00 cash or 
C.0.D. RESEARCH SERVICES, Aviation 
Division, Box 426, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


AIRLINE JOBS. Recent survey of air- 
line employment opportunities describes 
what types of jobs there are, including 
many requiring no air line experience. 
Qualifications, duties, salaries. How, 
where to apply: 7,000 word report. $1 
Christopher & Co., Dept. D-5, Box 118, 
Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y. 


INTERESTED in Latin American and For- 
eign employment? $1.00 brings copyrighted 
Foreign Service Directory with Hot List of 
concerns interested in Oil, Mining, Avia- 
tion, Construction, Transportation, Manu- 
facturing. How-When-Where to apply. 
Global Reports, P.O. Box 883, Dept. SS, 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 


HOW to start your own business in Avia- 
tion. Many profitable opportunities de- 
scribed requiring very little capital. 
Booklet $1. Aviation Research Associates, 
Box 118, Cooper Station, New York 3, N.Y 


AIRCRAFT AND ENGINE MECHANICS--Latest 
listings of firms to contact for best op- 
portunities for A&E Mechanics and aircraft 
factory workers. Good paying jobs are now 
open in both domestic and foreign service. 
Includes free registration service and a 
survey of employment opportunities in Avia- 
tion. Personnel expert handles each case. 
Only $2.00 cash or C.0.D. RESEAHCHI 
SERVICES, Aviation Division, Main Post 
Office, Box 426, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


SPEED & POWER HANDBOOK--Very latest 
methods! Construct your own super-charg- 
ers, water injectors, compression heads, 
fuel saving devices - Easily, practically 
without cost. Get racing Speed accelera- 
tion, Dynamic Power Increases from any 
Automobile or Plane! Build stock conver- 
sions! Fast roadsters! Hotrods. Ingenious 


formulas! Speed secrets! Fuels. Lubri- 
cants. Get pean Information -- Tuning 
techniques! Ignition! Carburetion! Mile- 
age tricks. iterature! I] lustrations! 


Including Restyling Ideas -- Streamlining. 


Model revising! Customizing! Sport 
changes. Accessories! Parts lists! aw- 
ings! $1.98 complete. Newhouse Indus - 


tries, 5941-El Hereford, Los Angeles 22. 
VAPO-STEAMATIC WATER INJECTION --Thou- 


sands using this famous automatic system. 
Easily ele (for less than $1.00). Saves 
gasoline. Engineering triumph -- up to 33 
miles per gallon! Burns 15% water! He- 
duces wear. Greatly increases horsepower! 
Speed! Prevents knocking, overheating. 
Eliminates carbon. Smoother performance! 
Copyrighted Installation Handbook. . Also 
Injectors--tractors, lightplanes, trucks, 
motorcycles. Including Mileage Secrets-- 
Gas savers, economizers! Carburetion! 
Power tricks! Methods! Illustrations! 
Lists! $1.98. Newhouse Industries, 5941-El 
Hereford, Los Angeles 22. 


YOUR WAME AND WINGS in 23 karat gold 
on leather patch. Military or Civilian, 
$1.00 each, 3 for $2.00. Names only, 2 
for $1.00. Clubs, Schools, Airlines, your 
own wings or design. Julie’s Leathercraft, 
Lone Tree, Iowa. 


LEATHER INSIGNIAS tooled and painted, 
five inch diameter $3.50, discount on 12 or 
more. Send sketch or design. Satis fac- 
tion guaranteed, no COD’s. Julie’s 
Leathercraft, Lone Tree, Iowa. 


WEATHER--Be your local weatherman. Take 
observations, make forecasts. Join the 
Amateur Weathermen of America, and get free 
subscription to WEATHERWISE. Franklin 
Institute, Phila. 3, Pa. 


WEATHER INSTRUMENTS-- Thermometers, 
barometers, hygrometers, rain gages, wind 
instruments. Selene Associates, 40] N. 
Broad St., Phila. 8, Pa. 


EMPLOYERS--If you need qualified men 
for any positions--contact us for complete 
free service. RESEARCH SERVICES, Box 426, 
St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


5x7 BEAUTIFULLY COLORED photographic 
enlargement -- $1.00, made from any size 
hegative. Fine quality work guaranteed. 
Color Craft Studio, Danbury, lowa. 


PIPER CUB OWNERS, build a realistic 
scale desk model of your Super Cruiser or 
Sea Scout. No carving skill required. 
Kit complete, with all fivehine materials 
needed, $1.00 postpaid. Patterson’s, 1100 
Dierka Building, Kansas City 6, Missouri. 


BALANCED THROWING KNIFE, with sheath, 
instructions. $1.50 postpaid. Stark Man- 
ufacturing Company, 1718-P Walnut, Allen- 
town, Penna. 


INEXPENSIVE FLYING--Join a non-commer - 
cial, private flying club in New York City, 
Phone Joe Schwarz, Fordhes 5-3009 any even- 
ing between 7:30 and 9:30 P.M. 
FLYING CLUB--I wish to organize non- 
rofit Ercoupe club in New York City area. 
Racarenced parties call] Stan Sneider Acad- 
emy 2-7974. 
GUITARISTS DREAM CHART--shows names, 
symbols, readings, diagrams, fingerin 8, 
all guitar chords $1.00. Guitarist, Box 
21-SSK-Lefferts, Brooklyn 25, N.Y. 
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Former King Mihai is at controls of Bonanza over NeY. 


King Mihai Flies Bonanza 


One of the first things 
former King Michael of 
Rumania did after com- 
ing to the U.S. was to 
try his hand at flying 
a Bonanza. With him on 
flight were Stewart E. 
Poole, Neil Fulton and 
Sydney Nesbitt, all of 
Atlantic Aviation Corp. 


PICTURE CREDITS 


The following list gives source of each picture in this issue 


Page 8--USAF3; 16--Goodyear, Beech; 18,19,20,21--H.L. Brennert 
CBS3 22, 23--USAF, Press Assoc.3 24, 25=--Don Downie; 26, 27—- 
Socony Vacuums 28, 29, 30—-US Navy, Martin & Kelman, Harold 
Martin, Ross Pixs 31--US Navy; 32, 33--US Navy; 34, 35, 36—-=— 

US Navy, BuAer; 37--US Navy, United Airorafts 38, 39--US Navy, 
Martin Aircreft, North American; 40, 41--US Navy, Douglas; 42, 
43--US Navy; 44, 45--US Navy, Marine Corps; 49--Acme, Beech, 
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Constable 


(Continued from page 25) 


flew him to the Tri-City Airport near’ 
the Courthouse where he was met by a 
Sheriff’s car andrushed to the court 
room -- in time for the trial. The 
drive from Twentynine Palms to San 
Bernardino takes from two to two-and- 
a-half hours but the distance can be 
flown by Cub in 45 minutes. 

When a party of fishermen, at Lake 
Havasu on the Colorado River, failed 
to return when expected, worried fam- 
ilies notified the Constable. He 
climbed into his ship and flew over 
the narrow dirt road leading out the 
back of the valley to the fishing re- 
sort. After landing at the Havasu 
flight strip he found that the fish- 
ermen had Stayed an extra day, but 
were then on their way home. On this 
flight he sighted a lightplane forced 
down, apparently out of gas, ona 
desert road. He notified the Havasu | 
Airport and reported where the plane 
was to be found. On the return 
flight, Cones saw the grounded plane 
being refueled. 

In the rugged country of the Cal- 
ifornia desert, paved roads and tele- 
phone lines have not yet reached many 
areas, and the lightplane is a great 
boon to law enforcement agencies. 


Flying Hunter 


When Army officials were invest- 
igating a reported air crash, one 
complete group was stranded ina deep | 
canyon during a mid-summer heat of 
over 130 degrees in the shade. With 
his slow-flying Cub, the Constable 
was able to drop cans of fruit juice 
without damage while cans dropped 
from faster, high-flying aircraft 
burst when they hit the ground. On 
any search flights, Mr. Cones carries 
a gallon thermos of water, flares, a4 
first-aid kit andcans of fruit juice, 
all of which he can drop from his 
plane. 

To complete his utilization of the 
ship, Mr. Cones has even spotted 
abandoned stolen cars from the air. 
The Constable has flown 140 hours in) 
the past two years, with a large part 
of that total flown entirely for 
business. 

One weekend recently a road con- | 
tractor left a large pile. of oiled 
sand beside a pants ata completed | 
street. When he returned the follow- 
ing Monday morning, at least five | 
truck loads of the valuable “black | 
top” were missing. The contractor | 
reported the theft to the Constable, | 
so Jack Cones took off in his Cub for 
a little scouting. He was so familiar | 
with the area that he quickly spotted 
a. brand new driveway...and the owner | 
frantically shoveling sand over it 
in a vain effort to conceal the road. 
The contractor sent the land owner a 
bill for five truck loads of oiled 
sand and the matter was dropped. 

The Constable permits hae airs | 
minded friends to use the Cub when | 
he is not flying for business. Pasted | 
to the instrument panel is this re- 
minder, however: Let it be under- 
stood by those who fly this plane 
that it is not necessary for me to 
rent 1t to make the payments. It is 


only made available to you so that 
you rs ane to enjoy flying as | 
oO. ey do. ran all 


| 
SKYWAYS. 


